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¢ GOD, who through the Paschal mysteries 
hast brought healing to the world 


cease not, we pray 





to bestow on Thy people this heavenly gift 
that they may deserve 
to achieve perfect liberty 


and to attain eternal life 
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pain 


belongs on your 


HOLY 
YEAR 


itinerary 





It belongs for its deeply moving 
and centuries-old Catholic tradi- 
tion . . . for its splendid and 
unique variety of magnificent 
cathedrals. It belongs for its mar- 
velous interweaving of Faith with 
fabulous treasures of art by 
masters like Goya, Velazquez, El 
Greco. It belongs for its famous 
monasteries and shrines, Montser- 
rat, Guadalupe, Santiago de Com- 
postela, El Pilar, Loyola...for the 
fervent and strikingly beautiful 
Catholic pageantry of its people. 


Come to Spain and enjoy the 
flavor of its ancient and richly 
historic past together with every 
modern convenience and comfort. 
Its luxury hotels are on a par 
with the finest in the world. 
Transportation is good. Food is 
wholesome and plentiful. Dollar 
exchange is favorable. Recrea- 
tional and resort facilities 
are widely-varied and world- 
renowned. And, in sunny Spain 
your welcome is warm wherever 


you go. 
Ask your travel agent 


for literature and full details 


or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Trygve Lie plays Russia’s game 

As Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie has a right to be 
concerned about the current paralysis in the UN. Sixteen 
Soviet walkouts since last January over the question of 
China’s representation have brought the work of the or- 
ganization to a virtual standstill. On March 8 Mr. Lie, 
piously condemning Soviet boycott tactics, suggested that 
the deadlock be ended by expelling Nationalist China 
from the UN and installing the representatives of the Red 
regime. Mr. Lie’s concern for the UN may be genuine, 
but his solution to the stalemate is about as logical as 
denouncing blackmail while advising the victim to pay. 
Though Mr. Lie has been known to hide behind the cloak 
of impartiality associated with his office whenever con- 
demnation of Soviet violation of human rights is in- 
volved, this marks the fourth time in the brief history of 
the UN that he has openly played Russia’s game. In 1946 
he voiced an unsolicited opinion that the Iranian ques- 
tion be kept off the agenda. As it later developed, it was 
only by keeping it on the agenda that Soviet troops were 
removed from Iran to the frustration of another Russian 
postwar imperialist venture. He later requested the Greek 
Government to commute the death sentences of proven 
Communist agitators, though he has remained strangely 
silent in the face of numerous convictions on far less 
evidence behind the Iron Curtain. In 1948 when a Soviet 
veto stymied condemnation of the Berlin blockade, Mr. 
Lie drew up a resolution to drop the case. The real issue 
in the present UN deadlock is not whether Mao Tse-tung 
deserves the recognition of the members, as Mr. Lie 
would have us suppose. The real issue is whether a 
minority can enforce its will on the majority by a walk- 
out technique. Mr. Lie seems to think this is a perfectly 
valid procedure. If it is, then the UN is finished as a 
responsible democratic body. 


Russian walk-out on UN Covenant debate 

The difficult progress of the debate on the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights, in the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights, was rendered even more diffi- 
cult when on March 27 the Russian delegation walked 
out on the eighteen-nation Commission. Although Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of the Commission, in- 
sisted that its membership was determined by the UN 
Economic and Social Council, the Russians again refused 
to sit on the Commission unless China’s delegation was 
turned over to the Chinese Communists. (They walked 
out on the Transport and Communications Commission 
of the UN at the same time.) Since the Covenant, if and 
when adopted, will enter into the legal structure of its 
various participants, its scope is necessarily narrower 
than that of its companion project, the UN Declaration 
on Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly 
December 10, 1948 (Am. 12/10/49, p. 297). In a state- 
ment issued in March of this year, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace noted that the general feel- 
ing of the Commission on Human Rights is against in- 
cluding in the present Covenant any of the economic and 
social rights. Yet the CAIP believes there should be no 
delay in drafting a Covenant or separate Covenants on 
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these rights. The CAIP also urges the mention of the 
divine Source of all human rights in the document’s 
preamble; the adoption of a special article on the family, 
with stress on the prior rights of parents, and an article 
on the right to private property. Departure of the Rus- 
sians will clear the atmosphere for discussion of some 
of these moot points. If the remaining members can now 
manage to come to a somewhat better understanding 
among themselves, they may still salvage the Covenant 
project from the only remaining alternative: a series of 
separate human-rights treaties concluded by various in- 
dividual nations. 


For continuing aid to children 

The proposal has been made that the United Nations 
set up international machinery to care for the needs of 
children all over the world. This may surprise those who 
know the good work that the UN Children’s Emergency 
Fund has been doing. UNCEF, however, as its very name 
says, has only a temporary status. The new proposal, 
laid before the Social Commission of the UN Economic 
and Social Council, looks to a permanent body which 
“will keep watch on children and their special problems 
so that the necessary funds for international action could 
be mobilized and deployed in the most effective ways.” 
Voluntary contributions by governments would provide 
the funds. This is a far-reaching proposal and ought to 
get full consideration by the UN. The world owes it to 
the children who are victims of a war that was none of 
their making. And simple prudence suggests that we do 
not let the next generation grow up with the scars of 
war unhealed and the bitterness of war unallayed. 


While Red China starves 

Shantung residents are eating grass. On that note 
came Peiping radio reports that the Chinese mainland 
is in the grip of the worst famine in seventy-two years. 
In North China alone 16 million people are starving, 
with 1950 wheat and barley crops still four months 
away. Communist authorities are unable to provide food 
for the afflicted areas. Meanwhile, according to the terms 
of the recent Sino-Soviet Pact, the peasant watches vitally 
needed Manchurian grain pass into Soviet Russia as pay- 
ment for the return of stolen industrial equipment. Mao’s 
much vaunted treaty has proved to be a boomerang after 
all (see Am. 3/4, p. 637, “The Sino-Soviet Pact—Treaty 
or Betrayal?”). 
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i... Nationalist China awakens 

' While disillusionment with their Communist heaven 
' overtakes China’s millions, from the island of Formosa 
‘ come signs of a Nationalist awakening. Less than a year 
‘ ago the controversial U. S. White Paper on China wrote 
: off Chiang Kai-shek as a bad investment for the future. 
‘His armies had no discipline. They had no will to fight. 
: They had no faith in the future of Nationalist China. 
: Yet on March 18 came the news that Nationalist troops 
: had accomplished one of the most difficult military feats 
: in modern warfare. They had landed on a twenty-mile 
stretch of hostile coast, captured the Communist-held 
town of Sungmen and killed 2,500 Red troops. It would 
take all of two years and a far larger army to secure 
a permanent beachhead on the China coast with a view 
to retaking all of China. But the raid did prove this 
much: Chiang Kai-shek is still able to strike a telling blow 
at the Red armies. He is developing troops who have a 
will to fight and will not run at the first sound of a Red 
volley. This could have repercussions even at Lake Suc- 
cess and influence a “wait and see” attitude on the part 
of those who would seat the Chinese Communists on the 
Security Council. Nationalist China cannot yet be written 
off as a dead loss. 


Failure of the liberals 

Part of the reason for the collapse of our China policy 
was the failure of many of our liberals to be really liberal. 
They were enthusiastic about democracy without any 
clear realization of what democracy means. In China, 
they were impressed by the deficiencies of the Chiang 
regime and by the economic reforms promised by the 
Communists. They called the Chiang Government reac- 
tionary, while the Communists were “agrarian reform- 
ers.” The truth which escaped them was that both sides 
were reactionary. Real liberals saw that. They were not 
taken in by talk about “agrarian reform” or “economic 
democracy.” The real liberal stands on the Declaration of 
Independence: “To secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men.” “These rights” are the inalien- 
able human rights: life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Unless a government exists to secure these rights, 
it is not a free government. A benevolent despot can 
give his people agrarian reform and “economic de- 
mocracy.” He does not give them freedom. For the true 
liberal, political democracy is basic. He will not recognize 
as democratic any government that does not first “secure 
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these rights.” But too many of our liberals, having 
decided that the idea of God has no place in political 
thinking, found themselves without any sound basis for 


2° 


asserting these rights. The very nature of a “right 
became fuzzy and obscure in their thinking, and from 
that to the acceptance of “economic” and other spurious 
forms of democracy was a simple transition. The funda- 
mental issue in the quarrel between the Communists and 
the West is a religious one. The failure of the liberals 
was and is their failure to realize the religious truth en- 
shrined in our Declaration of Independence. 


McCarthy v. Lattimore 

If Senator Josep R. McCarthy of Wisconsin were try- 
ing to prove that U. S. State Department policy in China 
has leaned too heavily upon the opinions of those who. 
like Owen Lattimore, tended to regard the Chinese Com- 
munists as democratic “agrarian reformers,” he would 
have a comparatively easy task. What he has chosen to 
try to prove, however, is rather staggering. He asserts 
that Owen Lattimore is Russia’s No. 1 spy in America, 
and that through reliance on him our China policy has 
proved a fiasco. Putting the finger on the Russia’s No. 1 
spy in any country is no mean job. The FBI would be 
glad to know how it is done. Mr. Lattimore’s opinions 
on China are pretty well known to anybody who has 
read his books, e.g., America and Asia (1943) and 
Solution in Asia (1945). When asked for evidence that 
Mr. Lattimore is indeed Russia’s top spy here, Senator 
McCarthy replies that it is all in the FBI and State De- 
partment files. How the Senator knows what is in those 
files, he does not explain. That J. Edgar Hoover and his 
eagle-eyed agents overlooked the meaning of this evi- 
dence, while pulling in Coplon, Gubitchev and others, is 
not very probable. Mr. Hoover, no friend of the Com- 
munists, protested emphatically on March 28 that to 
open the FBI files to the congressional investigating 
committee could injure many innocent persons and seri- 
ously hamper the work of the Bureau. On substantially 
the same grounds President Truman, in a letter on March 
28 to Senator Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.), head of the 
subcommittee investigating the McCarthy charges, refused 
to open up the files. At the same time he directed Seth 
W. Richardson, chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, 
to initiate an investigation of his own and report direct 
to the President. This Board would have access to the 
files denied to the subcommittee. Senator Tydings, at the 
request of the subcommittee, replied by issuing a sub- 
poena for the files. We do not see how the President can 
comply with this. Senator McCarthy has not shown even 
probable cause for a search. The subpoena looks like a 
“mercy-killing” of the investigation. 


- . - and the power to investigate 

Speaking on a televised program on March 23, U. S. 
Representative Richard M. Nixon (R., Calif.) said tartly 
that the only party profiting from the McCarthy fire- 
works was the Communist Party. He suggested that the 
President appoint a committee composed of men who 
would command the public’s confidence—men like Judge 
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Harold R. Medina, for instance, who presided over the 
trial of the twelve Communists last summer—to examine 
all the evidence in the case and give a verdict on Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s charges. Such a nonpartisan committee, 
Mr. Nixon suggested, should have access to all loyalty 
files. This would meet the FBI’s objections to opening 
its files to Congressmen. The public would feel confident 
that the verdict was free from partisan politics. Perhaps 
the Congress is not yet ready for such non-political ac- 
tion. What is certain, however, is that it needs to adopt 
some self-regulation of its power of investigation. That 
power is too great and too important to the welfare of 
the nation to become a political football. And in this 
time of continuing crisis, we cannot afford to keep 
intelligent men out of the public service by exposing 
them to the risk of irresponsible smear campaigns. 


Reckless rumors 

“Resignation, with Rumors” was the heading of all- 
knowing Time’s account (Feb. 20) of ailing Archbishop 
Joseph Charbonneau’s request to be relieved of the bur- 
den of administering the Archdiocese of Montreal. A flat 
denial from the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Ilde- 
brando Antoniutti, failed to shake Time’s conviction that 
Archbishop Charbonneau “had really been eased out 
[on February 11], partly at the instigation of Quebec’s 
high-handed, labor-hating Premier Maurice Deplessis” 
because of His Excellency’s stand in the asbestos strike 
last year. “Was the Archbishop Too Hard on Capital- 
ism?” was the question captioning the Christian Cen- 
tury’s reporting (Mar. 1) of the Charbonneau resigna- 
tion. Shaking his head sagely, the Christian Century’s 
editor concluded: “Big business knows its way to the 
Vatican. So now the archbishop is out, the bishop [Most 
Rev. Philip S. Desranleau of Sherbrooke, Que.] may 
follow, and the rest of Canada’s clergy can ponder the 
implications of what has happened.” 


-..and a few facts 

Not merely the clergy but the laity as well have now 
been invited to ponder a lengthy pastoral letter, The 
Problem of the Worker in the Light of the Social Doctrine 
of the Church, issued March 26 by the twenty-five ordi- 
naries of the civil Province of Quebec. The pondering 
process began on that date and was to continue for two 
weeks. The bishops directed pastors and chaplains of 
religious communities to read an officially prepared ré- 
sumé of the pastoral and to comment on its contents. 
Among the highlights: 1) an admission by the Holy 
Father that the Church has sometimes been accused of 
having favored subversive systems or prepared the way 
for them through teaching its social doctrine; 2) a flat 
assertion that “in modern economic life, labor has not 
the place to which it is entitled in justice”; 3) a warn- 
ing against “the thought that the Church is the ally of 
the powerful”; and 4) a word of praise for the Sacer- 
dotal Commission of Social Studies. Of this last the 
bishops said: 

The happy influence which it has already exercised 

leads us to hope that it will give a powerful impulse 


to the necessary action of priests, and even of the 
laity, in the work of social restoration and the up- 
lifting of the working classes. 
The collective pastoral gives Time and the Christian 
Century something to ponder: the dangers of guessing in 


the dark. 


Shell game on housing and ERP 

Old P. T. Barnum figured that suckers are born one a 
minute. Apparently a good many Congressmen hold the 
same cynical belief. As exhibit number one, consider the 
House action on March 22 knocking the middle-income 
loan feature out of the Housing Act of 1950 (Am. 3/25, 
p. 709). Many Representatives ostensibly voted against 
cooperative housing because the bill allegedly discrimi- 
nated against war veterans. Though they were in reality 
opposed to the measure for other reasons, they can now 
go back home and pose as loyal friends of the ex-service- 
men. It should be noted, however, that every major 
veterans’ group—the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, AVC and AMVETS—supported the mid- 
dle-income provision of the housing bill. There was the 
same kind of “politicking” in the vote of a House com- 
mittee on the 1951 appropriation for the European Re- 
covery Program. The Administration asked for $2.95 
billion for the third year of ERP. To this the House 
commitee agreed, but stipulated that $1 billion of the 
total must consist of surplus farm products. Whether 
European recovery would be speeded by this dumping 
appeared to the committee to be of small importance. 
Lukewarm about ERP, it was concerned rather with the 
farm vote. Since farmers are worried about mounting 
surpluses and declining foreign demand, their good 
friends in Congress would rush to their rescue. The fact, 
however, happens to be that every major farm organiza- 
tion is opposed to the policy of weakening ERP by 
dumping farm surpluses abroad. Neither the Grange, nor 
the Farmers Union, nor the American Farm Bureau. 
wants to be rescued in this shortsighted way. If the 
“friends” of the farmer get away with this slick one, 
then P. T. Barnum was no cynic at all. He was a realist 
looking life straight in the eye. 


Report on steel prices 

After struggling through the 66-page report, “Decem- 
ber 1949 Steel Price Increases,” issued March 27 by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, the average 
reader may be tempted to conclude that there are two 
schools of economic thought, one Democratic, the other 
Republican. The eight Democrats on the Committee found: 
the price increases announced by the steel industry after 
they agreed to pension plans “not only untimely but un- 
warranted.” They deplered the lack of competition in 
the industry and recommended that in the future it be 
required to file with a Government agency all proposed 
price hikes thirty days before they go into effect. In a. 
minority report, the Committee’s six Republicans ac- 
cused the majorty of bias, misrepresentation of facts, 
“slanted analysis, inferences and conclusions.” So far as 
they could see, the Democrats had failed to make any-. 
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thing like a respectable case against the industry. They 
were willing, however, to join with their colleagues in 
a more intensive probe of competitive price practices in 
steel. The Committee Chairman, Senator O’Mahoney, 
quickly grasped this suggestion. Confident that such an 
inquiry would disclose all sorts of monopolistic prac- 
tices, he promised to introduce the necessary resolution 
forthwith. Before setting out on this new investigation, 
we suggest that the Committee 1) agree on a definition 
of competition and 2) study the relationship between 
competition and monopoly. Those are key questions 
which have not yet received adequate answers. 


Satevepost slips 
After reading Robinson Mcllvaine’s article, “The Fed- 
eral Snoops Are After Me,” in the Saturday Evening 
Post for March 18, we found ourselves nearly dissolved 
in tears. Poor editor McIlvaine, we thought, such a nice 
young man, and right out of the Navy, too. With all his 
savings he had bought a little newspaper in Downing- 
town, Pa. Then a couple of years later, while he was 
still struggling to keep his head above water, a vinegary 
Government snoop had come along and made things 
cruelly hard for him. The snoop was from the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
And what was editor Mcllvaine’s crime? Well, out of 
the goodness of his heart, he used to let five or six high- 
school kids work with the force folding papers. As he 
disarmingly writes: 
While the men in the shop did the bulk of the job, 
a gang from the high school always dropped in 
after school, and we usually let five or six join the 
folding party and gave them cider, cookies, radio 
programs and lots of chatter for two or three hours, 
two days a week. 
Unfortunately for this lovely idyl, the investigator told 
a very different kind of story. We quote from an official 
report of William R. McComb, head of the Wage and 
Hour Division, to the Secretary of Labor: 
The inquiry into the child labor matter disclosed 
that between June 6, 1949 and October 6, 1949 the 
firm had employed 10 boys who were under the age 
of 16. One of them was 11 years old, 2 of them were 
12 years old, 3 were 13 years old and 4 were 14 
years old. 
The report added that one boy of 14 worked as late as 
11:30 P.M. and that the wages paid ranged from 35 cents 
an hour down to $1.25 for 8 hours work. Not so idyllic. 
Now we are wondering how a supposedly responsible 
magazine ever ran this story. Does the Satevepost want 
to bring back child labor and the sweat shop? 


Movie morals again 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) has really come 
out swinging against off-the-screen immorality of movie 
stars. He recently treated the Senate to a blistering cas- 
tigation of such immorality in general and of the Berg- 
man-Rossellini sample in particular. The Senator wants 
to curb such lapses by having the Government license all 
actors, producers and films. The license would be re- 
voked upon immoral behavior. The industry, of course, 
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has hit the ceiling over this proposal. It does not fear 
that the bill will ever become law, but it does have the 
jitters on other counts. The movie industry needs a good 
press these days, if it is to achieve certain important 
objectives. It is trying to get the Federal tax on tickets 
cut or abolished. It’s trying to get the Supreme Court 
to rule that films are entitled to protection as part of the 
“press” under the First Amendment, and therefore not 
subject to State censorship. Debate on the Johnson bill 
will be no help at all in these campaigns. Nor, inciden- 
tally, will the airing of Hollywood scandals slow the 
alarming drop in box-office receipts. It’s to be feared, 
though, that Senator Johnson is right when he says that 
the industry either can’t or won’t regulate itself. Holly- 
wood has refused to heed the recommendations of such 
groups as the Allied States Association of theatre owners 
and the Theatre Owners of America, that producers and 
talent guilds fine or suspend actors who are guilty of 
conduct injurious to public morality. Government con- 
trol such as the Senator demands is not the answer. 
There is an answer, and the people of the United States 
want it. It is self-regulation by the industry. 


Humphrey gunning for Byrd 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) had a happy 
St. Patrick’s day. For more than a month now, the Sena- 
tor has been gunning for the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable Harry F. Byrd, or more precisely, 
for the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, of which Senator Byrd is chair- 
man. That committee was established in 1941 to keep a 
check on Federal spending and to recommend the “elim- 
ination or reduction of all expenditures deemed by the 
committee to be nonessential.” On February 24, Senator 
Humphrey charged that the continued existence of the 
committee violated the spirit of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, puckishly adding that it was itself 
a nonessential expenditure to the tune of $350 million 
since its creation. He supported his charges by quoting 
one of the great authorities on legislative reorganization, 
Dr. George Galloway, who testified in 1948 that the Byrd 
Committee was indeed duplicating the functions of the 
House and Senate Committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Mr. Humphrey accordingly, in- 
troduced a bill to abolish the Byrd Committee. On March 
17 the quarry was flushed. For the first time in two years 
the Byrd Committee held a meeting. It began by refusing 
the proffered resignation of Senator Byrd, ended by 
charting an ambitious program of investigation, with 
special emphasis on inefficiency in the postal service. 
Commented the Senator from Minnesota: 


It’s good to know that the committee that has had a 
vacation for two years at public expense has decided 
to go back to work. I would still remind them, how- 
ever, that the work they have decided to do is being 
done by other committees of Congress. My bill to 
abolish the committee must have served as a catalytic 
agent. 


Now that the quarry has been flushed, those who enjoy 
the great game of politics will watch to see whether 
Senator Humphrey can bring the Byrd down. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 














The furious debate in Congress over the alleged presence 
of Communists or Communist sympathizers in the State 
Department went through some curious developments. 
With Senator McCarthy’s original speeches, the drive was 
against the Administration as a whole; it then changed 
into an attack on the country’s foreign policy; then it 
became criticism of the State Department’s China policy ; 
and finally turned into a “get-Acheson” campaign. 

Various explanations of what was back of the affair 
emerged. At first it was taken to be merely an anti- 
Communist witch hunt; then it was thought that the 
China policy explained everything; then ex-Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson and others bluntly called it partisan 
politics at the expense of the country; Walter Lippmann 
solved it neatly by saying that the isolationists were in 
control again; many experienced newspapermen in Wash- 
ington explained it all by the fact that Mr. Acheson does 
not “get along” with Congress. 

It was probably partly each of these things, but none 
of them wholly. For instance, some of these “isolation- 
ists” were all for sending a task force to Formosa, and 
have been asking other warlike measures against Russia. 
Mr. Acheson does get along—at least sometimes—with 
Congress. No doubt many Republicans scented a good 
campaign issue. The China policy was a weak one. 

The fundamental cause of the attack does not seem to 
have been mentioned. This is that the furor is merely the 
latest incident in the historic hankering of the Congress 
to take the direction of our foreign policy away from 
the Executive, in whom it was placed by the Constitution. 
This has been tried again and again. Herbert Agar, in 
his latest book, The Price of Union, points out that 
whenever the attempt has succeeded the result has been 
disaster. Congress simply does not have the vast inside 
information possessed by the State Department. So large 
a body cannot formulate in public the delicate details of 
relations with other countries. The Founding Fathers 
were wise to put foreign-policy direction in the Executive. 

This does not mean that bipartisan consultation by 
the President with the Congress is bad. It can be useful 
as a prudent precaution for unity in the future. 


CorRECTION. In this place in the March 18 issue I wrote: 
“And when it comes to Federal control—the farmers are 
the most regimented of all our citizens, and they love it.” 
I have received a letter from a gentleman fully qualified 
to testify on the feelings of the farmers of the Northeast, 
and he assures me that they do not want price support 
and do not like the controls which support brings with 
it. So I stand corrected for these particular farmers. In 


the Congress as a whole, however, it remains true that- 


the farm bloc of Midwesterners have stood for price sup- 
port since Harding’s time, and have legislated the controls 
which support implies. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The fourth annual series of Fenwick Lectures will be 
given during the last week in April at the College of the 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. This year’s lecturer will be 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., former president of Ford- 
ham University, New York. In the three lectures Fr. 
Gannon will review his experience of the liberal-arts 
college as student, teacher and administrator, under the 
title “Forty Years of Rearguard Action.” 

> The Rerum Novarum Award, given annually by St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., to a Catholic layman 
distinguished for his work in bringing about labor- 
management harmony in accordance with the papal en- 
cyclicals, was presented on March 18 to Justin McAghon, 
Federal Commissioner of Conciliation and Mediation. 
Mr. McAghon has had many years of experience in in- 
dustrial relations, is a former president of the National 
Catholic Evidence Conference, and a member of the 
original faculty of the Crown Heights (Brooklyn) School 
of Catholic Workmen. 

> The first issue (Spring, 1950) of the American Bene- 
dictine Review has just reached us. This attractive quar- 
terly seems to be well suited to carry out its purpose: 
“*, .. to cultivate and transmit the best traditions of Bene- 
dictine life and scholarship.” The editor is Rev. Bonaven- 
ture Schwinn, O.S.B. The Review is published from St. 
Mary’s Abbey, 528 High St., Newark 2, N. J. Single 
copy, $1.25; yearly, $5. Ad multos annos! 

> The former editor of this column, Rev. Allan P. Farrell, 
S.J., sends us from Tokyo a copy of the Nippon Times 
for March 13 containing an account of the graduation 
of Maj. Edward M. Jones of Church Falls, Va. Major 
Jones is the first American to graduate from the Sophia 
University, Tokyo, an institution in charge of the Jesuits. 
His degree was Bachelor of Science in Social Studies. 
> The World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) for Sunday, March 
26 carried an interesting account of Creighton Univer- 
sity’s medical school. Founded in 1892, the school now 
counts 2,400 graduates ranging from “Main Street’s all- 
important GP’s” to a Presidential physician. Five hos- 
pitals affiliated to the school give its students ample clin- 
ical practice. The Creighton Dispensary gives free care to 
thousands of indigent sick every year. 

> America has concluded an agreement with University 
Microfilms by which the present and future volumes of 
this Review will be available to librarians on microfilm, 
to be used as replacements when their circulating copies 
wear out or space becomes scarce. The cost is about the 
same as that of binding a volume. Address: University 
Microfilms, 313 N.°First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

> The 12th International Congress of the Apostolate of 
the Sea, held at Rome, March 22-28, has asked the Holy 
Father to concede to seamen the evening Mass and the 
mitigated fast granted to military personnel during the 


war. C.K. 
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Our Easter hope 


Apologists for Christianity sometimes speak as if it had 
the “answers” to all our modern problems. That is not 
quite true. The Christian revelation is no substitute for 
wisdom, common sense and experience. It is true that 
many of the problems over which our generation agon- 
izes have come upon us because of neglect of the Christian 
teaching—particularly of the principles of justice and 
charity between men and nations. But the problems of 
our time are with us—from the Taft-Hartley Act to the 
hydrogen bomb—and no facile appeal to the principles 
of Christianity will exorcise them without patient and 
heartbreaking work in the light of our hard-won wisdom 
and experience. 

What does the Christian look for from his faith, this 
Easter dawn of 1950? Half the world lies under a hor- 
rible slavery. The free half is perplexed by divided coun- 
sels, beset by perils from its enemies, perils from false 
brethren. For such a world, what is the meaning of 
Easter? 

To the Apostles, who saw the risen Christ and went 
out to preach Him to all the nations, the meaning of 
Easter was very clear. Human life is darkened by two 
great tragedies—sin and death. The history of man is 
the story of the frustration of his highest endeavors by 
the ever-recurring triumph of the evil that is sin, and the 
ending of the noblest lives in inevitable death. Great men 
—kings, philosophers, priests, statesmen—tried to work 
out a good life for men on this earth; but the tragic flaw 
in humanity brought in jealousies, dissensions, strife and 
the wrecking of man’s finest work. Over all hung the 
shadow of death, to which the world’s best response was 
a calm stoicism based more on despair than on hope. 
This was the world to which the Apostles preached the 
risen Christ—a world that in large part is with us today. 

To the men and women of this world—the ordinary men 
and women, who live and work and die and are forgotten 
—the Apostles brought a more consoling message than 
stoicism. This was their message: the ancient enemies are 
overcome; Christ has triumphed over sin and death. For 
evidence they pointed to Christ’s resurrection. He had 
been slain by his enemies; His lifeless body had been 
sealed up in the guarded tomb; yet He rose again to 
life, and walked and talked and ate with men. Christ’s 
spectacular victory over death was the guarantee of His 
victory over sin as well. 

Doubtless, sin and death remained in the world. But 
death was no longer the end of all; rather it was the 
beginning of all. And while sin remained with men, yet 
in Christ they had a new outpouring of grace more than 
sufficient to arm them against that ancient enemy. 

That is the meaning of Easter for us of 1950, as it was 
for the Apostles. We live in a world half-wrecked by sin 
—by the injustice, pride, cruelty, hatred and greed that 
two world wars were born of. Our attempts to rebuild 
our world are frustrated by the same vices—in ourselves 
and in our enemies. And over all of us hangs the threat 
of sudden, flaming death. Yet even for our world the 
Easter message is a message of hope. 
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The Christian message has never been one of easy 
victory. It is a promise of ultimate triumph, but of 
triumph after struggle. There still lies ahead of us the 
weary work of coping from day to day with the diffi- 
culties of our time. That burden lies more heavily on 
the Christian conscience than on any other. Guardians 
of the world’s hope, we may not withhold our hope and 
our help from the world. Wherever men gather in good 
will to grapple with the world’s problems, there must 
the Christian be, taking his part, sharing with men the 
power of renewal that flows from the risen Christ. 


The Pope’s Passion 
Sunday address 


Speaking to thirty thousand people in the Basilica of 
Saint Peter on Passion Sunday, our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, uttered an historic indictment of the moral 
misery of our times, and a stirring appeal to all the 
faithful of the world to take the “first steps” to cope 
with it. He did not talk as a pessimist: 

We are strangers to every unjustified pessimism 

which is in contrast with real, Christian hope, and 

are rather the son of our own times, not bound 

by unreasonable longings for the days which have 

passed. 
He did, however, speak as a relentlessly keen analyst of 
the contemporary world’s disorders. To get his point 
across he used no long, periodic sentences but direct, 
popular language. What we are facing in today’s world, 
he said, is “a grouping of features of which past cen- 
turies never saw the equal.” The ancient Roman pagan 
magnates, whose bones lie buried beneath the floor on 
which the Pope was standing, lived in a frightfully cor- 
rupt and licentious age, but their times lacked what we 
possess today, a “widespread degree of enlightenment 
and intellectual life,’ which renders our vices infinitely 
more inexcusable. 

“Without any possibility or presumption of ignorance,” 
the modern world has lapsed into a universal moral de- 
cadence. As illustrations of this decadence, he observed: 

A series of shameless and criminal publications pre- 

pare the most disgraceful means of seduction and 

corruption for vice and crime. They conceal the 
ignominy and brutality of evil under the trappings 
of esthetics, art, ephemeral and deceitful charm, of 
false courage. They yield without restraint to a mor- 
bid desire for violent sensations and novel, licen- 
tious experiences . . . exploiting for profit the most 
tragic calamities and most miserable weaknesses of 
humanity. . . . They depict in most seductive colors 
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the violations of the marriage bond, rebellion against 
public authority, suicide or the taking of another’s 
life. 

At the heart of this “false humanism and anti-Christian 
indulgence” the Pope detected another great phenomenon 
of our time, a flight from the reality of life itself. This 
is seen in the current dread of any form of suffering. 
Though the Pope did not mention mercy-killing by name, 
his language seemed to indicate that he had it clearly in 
mind, and that he coupled it with the immoral spirit of 
hedonism: 

Hedonism—that is to say the breathless search after 

every earthly pleasure, the frantic effort to capture 

here below and at every cost happiness on earth, the 
flight from pain as from the greatest misfortune, the 
escape from every painful duty—all this makes life 
sad and almost unbearable, because it surrounds the 
spirit with a deadly emptiness. The present multipli- 
cation of insane acts of rebellion against life and 
its Author indicates nothing else, because with anti- 

Christian pretension it seeks to exclude from life 

every kind of suffering. 

To the grim challenge of sin—of sins so great that “new 
names” (genocide) had to be invented for them—the 
Pope offered a magnificent response of humility, courage 
and expiation: “To know how to bear life! It is the first 
penance of every Christian, the first condition and first 
means of sanctity and justification.” 

A sound view of sufferings, “freely and generously 
chosen”; a willing atonement in our own persons for 
men’s countless offences; prayer for those who profane 
the Saviour “in the vile pride of their intelligence, the 
empty sensuality of their flesh”: these are spiritual weap- 
ons that each of us can readily wield. “To this end,” 
says the Pope, “let all Christians, penitent and innocent, 
made brothers in the intention and work of a new salu- 
tary expiation, unite themselves to the Supreme Shepherd 
of Souls and their own Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

The Holy Father’s words will echo far beyond the walls 
of Saint Peter’s. Here at home, we can render no greater 
service to God and country than to take these “first steps” 
to lead ourselves and our fellow-citizens out of the present 
morass of moral degradation. 


Investigate coal 


Recent reports from Washington indicate that Congress 
is losing its enthusiasm for an investigation of the coal 
industry. Having worked themselves up to a high pitch 
of excitement during the coal strike, the legislators 
appear to be suffering the inevitable reaction. With the 
miners back on the job and operations again normal, 
they welcome the repose that nature decrees after conflict 
and crisis. The solons are the more disposed to postpone 
serious endeavor because both the United Mine Workers 
and the coal operators have made known their opposition 
to any investigation of their sick industry. In fact, the 
operators deny with great vehemence that the industry 
is sick at all. (A decade ago, before the war brought 
artificial prosperity to the coal fields, they whistled a 
different tune.) 

We trust that the Congress will not be turned aside 


from its plain duty either by its own indolence or by the 
opposition of self-interested men who deserve small con- 
sideration. Though there is peace of sorts in the industry, 
the law of supply and demand continues to operate to its 
undoing. On a five-day schedule, the miners can produce 
weekly 314 million more tons of coal than the country 
can consume. At that rate, stockpiles depleted during the 
strike will be rebuilt within six months. Then what? 

Are we destined to undergo again the old cycle of cut- 
throat competition, bankruptcies and mounting unem- 
ployment? The Federal Power Commission reports that 
13 million homes and factories are now using natural 
and mixed gas and that the number is constantly grow- 
ing. The conversion of the railroads—traditionally one 
of the largest users of coal—from steam to Diesel en- 
gines is in full swing and will not be reversed. The eco- 
nomic plight of the coal industry is certain to become 
much worse before there is any sign of improvement. If 
Congress remembers that our reserves of oil and natural 
gas are limited, that coal remains our most abundant 
source of power, it will not delay an investigation which 
has great significance for our future security. 


Vandenberg to the rescue 


Desperate indeed seemed the situation in our nation’s 
capital on March 23. The Washington Post gloomed edi- 
torially that “never in recent times has such a miasma 
settled upon the Washington scene. Doubt, distrust, lack 
of confidence—they are rampant.” The reason for the 
malaise, it seemed to the Post, was that “leadership is 
not measuring up to the potential followership.” The 
Post was particularly concerned over the collapse of the 
bipartisan approach to foreign affairs. “In these times,” it 
declared: 
there must be some biparty respect for the water’s 
edge. The Executive has never been continuously 
loyal to bipartisanship. It is chiefly Senator Vanden- 
berg that the country must thank for what success 
has been achieved so far in bipartisanship. Now 
Vandenberg is ill, and the yawning rift testifies to 
the loss of his disinterested services. 
On the same March 23, columnist Doris Fleeson wrote 
a piece on the senior Senator from Michigan: 
As the Senators straggle into the upper chamber at 
the stroke of noon these days, their eyes are apt to 
turn to the third desk from the middle in the second 
row on the Republican side. But for a month now 
they have not found Senator Arthur Vandenberg in 
his place nor are there any firm assurances about 
when his health will permit him to return. He is 
much missed. . . . Senator Vandenberg’s absence is 
also remarked upon fearfully by supporters of the 
present foreign policy, especially ECA and the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. 
On that same March 23 the much-missed Senator was 
probably polishing up, in his meticulous fashion, his 
March 25 letter to ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
urging the appointment of an “unpartisan” commission 
to chart America’s long-range foreign policy. 
The letter lifted Washington almost magically out of 
the slough of despond in which it had been floundering 
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like the helpless hippos in Tanganyika’s dried-up Lake 
Rukwa. It so moved President Truman that he sent a 
personal thank-you note from the Winter White House 
at Key West. Even Senator Taft, whom Walter Lippmann 
had called just the day before one of the “irreconcilable 
and unreconstructed isolationists” directing the Republi- 
can Party since “the collapse of the bipartisan policy,” 
agreed with Senator Vandenberg’s proposal. 

The Senator recalled the success of the original 19- 
member “Harriman Commission” which surveyed Ameri- 
can resources and European needs in 1947 preliminary 
to the inauguration of Marshall Plan aid. He then called 
for the appointment of a similar commission “equally 
unpartisan and equally impeccable in character, to re- 
sume independent advisory studies of our new responsi- 
bilities as the world’s largest creditor nation and the 
world’s spearhead in the quest of dependable peace.” 

ECA will end in 1952. But the need for American assis- 
tance in Europe, and especially in the Far East, will not. 
“We and our friends,” said the Senator, “are engaged in 
a struggle that is epochal in nature and global in design.” 
That struggle will continue until all the free nations of 
the world become so stable and so strong that Russia 
(to quote the London Observer’s Sebastian Haffner, in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for March 26) 

will be faced with an objective world situation in 

which her rulers, on a realistic reckoning, are bound 

to come to the conclusion that they have more to 

gain by peaceful cooperation with the rest of the 

world than by a continued policy of territorial and 

political expansion. 
“The task of building world stability on which we are 
now willy-nilly engaged,” warns Mr. Haffner, “is a task 
of many years and demands staying power.” Above all 
else it demands of us Americans the “unpartisanship” in 
foreign policy so nobly exemplified in the works and 
words of Senator Vandenberg. 

With President Truman we “sincerely hope the Lord 
will be good to the country and hurry along [his] physi- 
cal recovery” so that he may help to realize the hopes 
his letter to Mr. Hoffman has aroused in sorely bewil- 


dered Washington. 


Showdown in Germany 


With “deadly seriousness and careful precision” the 
Russians and the German Communists are moving to- 
ward winning the next battle for Berlin, which will open 
on the last weekend of May. Whitsuntide will be the 
occasion for a rally of the Free German Youth, a half- 
million strong, in the Eastern Zone of the city. Simul- 
taneously, 45,000 members of the People’s Police of the 
Soviet Zone will blossom forth as a fully equipped Peo- 
ple’s Army. This horde of demonstrators, instructed in 
detail from Moscow, will be itching for “incidents.” 
Their obvious aim, which will explode into reality at 
the first show of weakness or indecision on the part of 
the Western Powers, is to take over the whole of Berlin, 
establish a unified city government in the old German 
capital, and then woo the whole of Germany to unifica- 
tion under the aegis of the Kremlin. This is no Comin- 
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form pipe-dream. Perhaps more Germans than the West 
suspects believe with the famous Pastor Niemoeller that 
“the Germans would rather take the risk of living under 
a Communist dictatorship than continue with the present 
division of Germany into two Governments” (Morris H. 
Rubin, “Europe in 1950,” The Progresswe, February, 
1950, p. 13). 

This desire for the unification of Germany is shared, 
of course, by many non-Germans. But quite naturally 
the German passion for unity has, for a number of rea- 
sons, deepened during the past months. Though the dis- 
patches of many correspondents from Germany have to 
be read with a skeptical eye when they play up the 
growing nationalism in Germany, it is undeniable that 
such steps as France’s brusque decision on the Saar 
(Am. 4/10, p. 686) have made the Germans more con- 
scious of their national unity. The unemployment prob- 
lem, the millions of refugees already at hand (with little 
housing to shelter them) plus the hundred thousand and 
more Germans whom Poland wants to expel—all these 
circumstances make the Germans realize that their prob- 
lems cannot be solved so long as their country is split. 

The Russians want German unity too, but a unity 
engineered from a Communist Berlin. This unification 
would result in the whole of Germany becoming another 
Bulgaria. The great magnet attracting the Kremlin to 
embark on this risky enterprise is the industrial Ruhr. 

The West also wants German unification because it 
knows that without it there is no solution of the German 
problem. Without a solution of the German problem 
there can be no rehabilitation of Europe as a whole. 

On March 22, the Bonn Government brought the whole 
unification problem to a head. It proposed that free elec- 
tions be held, under international or UN supervision, 
in the whole of Germany to elect a constituent assembly. 
This group would draft a constitution to be submitted to 
a referendum. 

What is to be thought of this proposal? It is at least 
a welcome sign that Western Germany is adopting a 
more vigorous determination to settle some of its own 
problems. Some observers think that the Soviets will go 
along with this unification as one small step in the 
direction of having some say in the Ruhr. If the Russians 
do not agree, the West, and above all the United States, 
have been given a potent propaganda weapon. Russia 
used to clamor for unification. Now the Bonn proposals 
have stolen that thunder and given it to the West. 

Admittedly, Germany’s unification is not just around 
the corner. But it has now got beyond pure theory and 
is in the “fish-or-cut-bait” stage. That is both the chal- 
lenge and the perplexity. Will the Russians risk free elec- 
tions and the consequent twenty per cent of the popular 
vote that is all they can expect? 

What is called for immediately is a vigorous joint 
statement from the United States and France that they 
heartily adopt the Bonn plan. That step, plus the bolster- 
ing of Berlin morale (the Bonn Government will soon 
move eleven agencies back to Berlin), will go far to tide 
over the ominous May celebration and to assure all the 
Germans that their sole hope for unity lies with the West. 
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A moralist, a scientist 
and the H-bomb 


Edward A. Conway, S.J. 








Te EDITOR of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, in its March issue, devoted exclusively to the 
hydrogen bomb, had this to say about the reticence of the 
moralists on the subject: 


This debate [about the H-bomb] has not yet done 
even remote justice to the grave moral implications 
of the development to which we are being commit- 
ted—implications which should affect the conscience 
of every American (and not only of the scientists 
who are being asked to carry out the development of 
the superbomb). 
Happily, as it turns out, the editor of the Bulletin was 


wrong. Two weeks before the editorial appeared, a 
Catholic moralist, one of the most respected in the pro- 
fession, had published a vigorous and thorough appraisal 
of the moral implications of the hydrogen bomb. During 
the same period one of the world’s leading atomic scien- 
tists had been circulating among his friends a manuscript 
in which he stated flatly that “the most important question 
about the hydrogen bomb is the moral one.” 

The Catholic moralist I refer to is the Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., dean of the school of Sacred Theology 
of the Catholic University of America. His article, “Is 
the H-bomb Right or Wrong?” appeared in the March 
issue of Sign magazine. 

Dr. Hans A. Bethe, the scientist cited, heads the Cor- 
nell University Laboratory of Nuclear Studies. Dr. Bethe 
was largely responsible for the theory of the carbon cycle 
in the sun, which holds that the sun is actually an atomic 
furnace using the same hydrogen fusion reaction which 
scientists hope to use in the H-bomb. Dr. Bethe is the 
author of a standard text on nuclear physics and, besides, 
played a prominent part in the development of the A- 
bomb. His manuscript, “The Hydrogen Bomb,” is being 
published in the April Scientific American. I am indebted 
to the editor, Dennis Flanagan, for permission to quote 
extensively from it. 

Father Connell presents, with the ineluctable logic of a 
scholastic thesis, “the more commonly accepted Catholic 
teachings regarding the morality of warfare and of its 
methods, with particular attention to the use of the H- 
bomb.” He does not mention Soviet Russia. Dr. Bethe, 
on the other hand, after ten typewritten pages on the 
technical aspects of the H-bomb, launches into an eloquent 
ten-page appeal against attacking the Russians with it. 

The similarities as well as the contrasts in the two 
articles are arresting. The treatment of the topic by the 
moralist, who shows himself well-versed in its relevant 
scientific aspects, and by the scientist, who writes with 
passion from a high sense of morality, should go far 
toward clarifying the moral issues involved in the para- 
mount problem of our time. 


If the H-bomb is developed, under what circumstances, 
if any, would moral law permit its use? AMERICA’S 
Father Conway here presents the opinions of Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe, head of the Cornell University Laboratory 
of Nuclear Studies, and of Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Dean of the School of Sacred Theology of 
Catholic University, with some comments of his own. 


On the morality of modern—or should I say future— 
warfare, the conservative Father Connell takes what many 
may consider a liberal position: 

Because of the destructive power of modern weapons 

some persons believe that all warfare is immoral 

nowadays, since every war will do more harm than 
good. With the prospect of H-bombs in any future 
war, those who argue in this way are confirmed in 
their position. However, this sweeping condemnation 
of all warfare does not seem justifiable, even though 
these annihilative weapons are taken into considera- 
tion. For there are certain spiritual possessions that 
are so precious that a nation could reasonably be 
willing to endure great loss of lives and of property 
in the effort to protect or to recover them by armed 
force—for example, freedom from enslavement by 
a tyrannical power, and especially freedom to wor- 


ship God. 


Father Connell’s solution, it seems to me, should pro- 
vide the answer, at long last, to the Jesuit missionary 
Father Siemes, who is reported to have written to the 
Holy See from Japan after the holocaust of Hiroshima: 


The crux of the matter is whether total war in its 
present form is justifiable, even when it serves a just 
purpose. Does it not have material and spiritual 
evil as its consequences which far exceed whatever 
good might result? When will our moralists give us 
a clear answer to this question? (Emphasis sup- 
plied.) 
If any moralists, Christian or Jewish, disagree with 
Father Connell, it is high time that the question be ex- 
haustively debated. Dr. Bethe, the nuclear physicist, 
agrees with Father Connell, but only up to a point: 


It is argued that it would be better for us to lose 
our lives than our liberty; and this I personally 
agree with. But I believe that this is not the question; 
I believe that we would lose far more than our lives 
in a war fought with hydrogen bombs, that we would 
in fact lose all our liberties and human values at 
the same time, and so thoroughly that we would not 
recover them for an unforeseeably long time. 


It is obvious that Dr. Bethe would not permit the H-bomb 
to be used under any circumstances. His reasons? 


Whoever wishes to use the hydrogen bomb in our 
conflict with Russia, either as a threat or in actual 
warfare, is adhering to the old fallacy that the end 
justifies the means. The fallacy is all the more ob- 
vious because our conflict with Russia is mainly 
about means. It is the means that Russia is using, 
both in dealing with her own citizens and with other 
nations, that we abhor; with their professed aim of 
providing a decent standard of living for all we 
have little quarrel. Therefore I believe we would in- 
validate our cause if we were to use in our fight 
means that can only be termed mass slaughter (em- 
phasis supplied) . 
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At. this point the superior precision of Father Connell’s 
thought becomes evident. I commend his argument to all 
who argue as Dr. Bethe does. Says Father Connell on the 
Rg of using the H-bomb: 

There is no objection to the use of the H-bomb in 

a just war, as far as God’s law is concerned, if it 

is launched directly against a military target, such as 

a fleet at sea, a body of troops, a railroad center, a 

road used by the enemy’s supply trucks, or an am- 

munition dump. 

Using a bomb which can devastate a hundred square 
miles against a road does seem like hitting a mosquito 
with a baseball bat. What Father Connell is concerned 
with here is a principle. He is referring to what the mili- 
tary call the tactical use of the H-bomb, as distinct from 
the strategic, which involves the bombing of cities. If a 
tactical use can be found for the H-bomb, Father Con- 
nell implies, it would be legitimate to use it. I think it is 
important to keep the distinction between tactical use 
and strategic clearly in mind. Personally, I believe that it 
is still valid despite the fact, noted by Dr. Bethe, that as 
there was a thousandfold increase of destructive power 
from blockbuster to A-bomb, the step from atomic bombs 
to hydrogen bombs is just as great again. In other words, 
the H-bomb, like the A-bomb, is not intrinsically immoral. 
The use to which it is put determines its morality. The 
best example of its legitimate tactical use seems to be 
the hydrogen-bombing of a widely dispersed fleet at sea, 
in which event none but combatants are killed. 

Father Connell, therefore, would not agree with Dr. 
Bethe that by using the bomb we would necessarily be 
using “means that can only be termed mass slaughter.” 
Neither would he agree with those members of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
who were reported on March 21 as opposed to “the con- 
struction of hydrogen bombs, which could be used only 
for the mass destruction of populations” (emphasis sup- 
plied). There are times, I think he would say, when it 
could be used in legitimate ways. 

When there is question of the direct “mass destruction 
of populations” Father Connell is vigorously opposed to 
the use of the H-bomb. (He refuses to accept, by the way, 
the theory that in modern total warfare every citizen is 
a combatant.) I quote him in extenso because I believe 
that every American should know this paragraph by heart, 
and because it is a damning commentary on former 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson’s stated reason for 
our bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Says Fr. Con- 
nell: 

It is an accepted principle of Catholic theology that 

‘a warring nation may never launch a direct attack 

on the noncombatants of the opposing nation. By a 

direct attack on noncombatants is meant an act of 

aggression that has for its only immediate purpose 
the killing or maiming of such persons. This would 
be the case if a bomb were deliberately dropped on 

a residential portion of a city containing no military 

targets of any notable value. Such an attack is for- 

bidden by divine law, not merely international law. 

The argument that such an attack would probably 

break down the morale of the civilians so that they 

would force their rulers to sue for an immediate 
peace and that consequently many lives would be 
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spared on both sides provides no justification for 
such a direct attack on noncombatants, for this 
argument is based on the false principle that a good 
end justifies the use of an evil means. 


Pursuing the question of H-bombing cities further, Father 
Connell grasps the prickliest nettle of all: what about 
the H-bombing of military targets in or near large cities? 


It frequently happens that when a direct attack is 
made on a military target some noncombatants who 
happen to be in the vicinity are killed or injured. 
According to what is known in Catholic theology as 
the principle of the double effect, this would some- 
times be permitted—namely when the immediate 
good effect, the military gain, is sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify the attackers in permitting the bad 
effect, the harm done to the noncombatants. 


If any nation ever succeeds in building an H-bomb, it 
would be so powerful that it could destroy completely 
London or Moscow or New York. There are military 
installations near or in all three cities. Would it be licit 
to bomb them? Father Connell answers: 
Since we are dealing specif- 
ically with a weapon that 
could spread death and de- 
struction over a radius of 
many miles, the most perti- 
nent problem would be this: 
“Would it ever be lawful to 
use the H-bomb on a mili- 
tary target in the vicinity of 
a large city when it could 
be foreseen that many thous- 
ands—perhaps even hun- 
dreds of thousands—of non- 
combatants would be killed 
or severely wounded?” The 
answer is “No, unless the 
target is one of supreme im- 
portance, such as the only factory in which the enemy 
is making his own superbombs, or the building in 
which all the war lords of the enemy are assembled.” 





In this connection I recall thinking, as I watched the 
Army-Navy game at Philadelphia last fall, that if I were 
Joe Stalin and if I had an atomic bomb I would sacrifice 
a few planes and pilots to drop it on the assemblage. At 
one fell explosion I could wipe out the President and 
most of his cabinet, most of the Supreme Court justices, 
most of the Congress, most of the top brass of the armed 
forces, and all the future officers of the Army and the 
Navy. Hydrogen-bombing the Kremlin would accomplish 
almost as much, I suppose. Ditto Washington. 

“The destruction of such objectives,” continues Father 
Connell, 

would be of supreme value toward winning the war, 

and hence might be sufficiently important to justify 

the concomitant and indirect harm to so many civ- 

ilians. But, apart from such extraordinary cases, it 

is difficult to see how it would be permissible to 

attack even a lawful military target with the H-bomb, 

if many thousands of noncombatants would in con- 

sequence suffer death or grave injury. 
Dr. Bethe agrees with Father Connell, rather reluctantly, 
it seems, that, given the current circumstances, the U.S. 


must develop the H-bomb. Writes Dr. Bethe: 


. our possession of these bombs might possibly 
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put us into a better position if Russia at some time 

in the future should present us with an ultimatum 

based on their possession of this bomb. In that case, 
our development of the bomb would serve only the 
one purpose of providing the Russians with an added 
motive for not using the H-bomb against us. The 
only reason for our development of the bomb would 
then be to prevent its use, not to use it. 

Father Connell’s conclusion follows logically from his 

premise: 

In the light of this explanation we can now consider 

the question whether the President’s decision to pro- 

ceed with the manufacture of the H-bomb can be 
harmonized with the principles of God’s law as the 

Catholic Church propounds them. An affirmative 

answer seems to be called for. Since the bombs can 

be lawfully used in warfare under certain conditions, 
they can be lawfully manufactured. 
In agreement with Dr. Bethe, he adds: 

It should be remembered also that the manufacture 

of these terrible instruments of destruction may be a 

means of keeping peace, inasmuch as it will render 

our enemies more cautious about starting a war. 

With Father Connell’s next sentence neither Dr. Bethe 
nor I would completely agree. Continues Father Connell: 
And we surely have no obligation to tell the world 
just how we would use the H-bomb in the event of a 

future war. 

While admitting the absence of any strict obligation, both 
of us, for prudential or diplomatic reasons, would 
recommend some statement of American intent. In his 
Scientific American article, Dr. Bethe reiterates the pro- 
posal he made February 4 as the spokesman for twelve 
of the nation’s leading physicists: that the United States 
pledge that it will “never be the first to use the hydrogen 
bomb unless the bomb is used against us or [against] one 
of our allies.” Dr. Bethe would have the United States 
make the pledge, unilaterally if necessary, “as a practical 
step toward relief of the international tension, and toward 
‘freedom from fear’ for the world.” 

For my part, I have urged repeatedly and in public 
that the United States offer to sign a compact with Soviet 
Russia outlawing the use of the hydrogen bomb against 
cities. My proposal is obviously more limited than Dr. 
Bethe’s, but its motivation is the same. We are still trying 
to get agreement on the control of weapons of mass 
destruction. To quote myself in the March issue of the 
Compass, national organ of Theta Phi Alpha fraternity: 

Politically, I think it [agreement not to use the 
H-bomb on cities] is an absolutely necessary pre- 
condition to any ultimate agreement on control. How 
can you expect fruitful negotiations between two 
countries, one of which is openly basing its war 
policy on the atom-blitzing of the other’s cities? 
Even though our basic distrust of Russia’s morality 
in international relations would not permit us to 
trust her word, we may be sure that she would trust 
ours. I do not know how she could answer the frank 
statement that we could not give up the tactical use 
of the bomb as long as she keeps such a tremendous 
army on a war footing, but that we are willing to 
forgo use of the bomb against cities if she is. 


From the strictly military point of view, of course, Father 
Connell’s approach is completely realistic. The A and/or 


H-bombs are still the only means we have to prevent the 
Soviet conquest of Europe and, it may be, the conquest 
of the United States. Why tell them whether or not we 
will use them if the Politburo orders an aggressive move? 
There lies the great dilemma. The solution, it seems to 
me, lies in the answer to the question: have we or have 
we not abandoned all hope of international atomic con- 
trol? i 
I for one devoutly hope that we have not. To quot 
one of Dr. Bethe’s typical understatements: 
The situation in atomic energy is changed, through 
the Russian development of the A-bomb and through 
our decision on the H-bomb. To leave both of these 
uncontrolled would be against the best interests of 
both countries. 
It would, in fact, be against the “best interests” of the 
whole world, which would inevitably be involved in the 
inevitable conflict which would develop out of a hydro- 
gen-armament race. 


Spain’s people suffer | 


from isolation 





Charles Henry Lee 





(Before going to Spain, Charles Henry Lee had had wide 
experience with people of Spanish descent in the Latin- 
American countries, where he had served the United 
States in the diplomatic, military and commercial fields. 
Mr. Lee wishes to make clear that he is no Franco enthu- 
siast. His article is written purely in the interest of friend- 
ship for the Spanish people and alleviation of their plight. 
—Ep.) 


We HAD GONE TO SPAIN—my wife and I—be- 
cause we had made up our minds to do so. At no point 
had we received any urging or encouragement. Even the 
tourist bureau in the South American country in which 
we were living, instead of rhapsodizing on the joys of 
travel in usual tourist-bureau fashion, stressed the difh- 
culties of getting into Spain and of getting around once 
we were there. One attempt to discourage us had been 
particularly amusing. We were told there was no direct 
rail route from the French Riviera into Spain, notwith- 
standing our insistence that friends of ours had made 
such a trip a few months before. Two months later, how- 
ever, we did make that long and tedious journey by train 
from San Remo along the Riviera and thence to Port Bou 
in Spain. 

In European countries too, once we had crossed over 
from South America to the Continent, people shook their 
heads about our proposed visit to Spain. None of the 
usual sources of information had been able to tell us 
what we would find there or how to find it. Our trip to 
Spain, therefore, looked like a venture into the unknown. 

For weeks we had tried fruitlessly, both in South 
America and in Europe, to get an accurate picture of 
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this country about which so much has been said and 
written, but the results were so nearly nil that we did 
not know what to expect. We had long known many 
Spanish people, supporters of divergent political ideas, 
yet all having a common unity in spite of their many 
different expressions of individuality. But that was all. 
We would see the rest for ourselves. 

The dire prophecies we had heard about Spain failed 
to materialize when we arrived at the border. The author- 
ities proved more than courteous. And during our entire 
stay in the country, except for the excessive number of 
police forms we were required to fill out wherever we 
went, the power of the state in no way interfered with 
the enjoyment of our trip. 

As had been predicted, transportation difficulties 
proved a béte noir throughout the country. It was ex- 
tremely hard, if not almost impossible, to move from 
place to place with the ease that is essential for satisfac- 
tory tourist travel. It took us more than six weeks to 
arrange for air travel from Barcelona to Madrid. The 
really bad experience came when we tried to arrange 
for going to Paris. But more of that later. 

We went to Spain to see and know its people and their 
conditions. During the course of our trip we talked to 
many and enjoyed much of the famous Spanish hospital- 
ity. Barcelona, Madrid, Toledo, Seville and many other 
places unrolled their charms before us and we were enter- 
tained royally. We could not but be impressed by the 
beauty of the country, by the hospitality of the people, 
by the great cities. Also, we could not help feeling sad. 

Spain today inspires sorrow. Isolated, impoverished, 
beset by economic ills of all kinds, depressed politically, 
socially and culturally, it presents a discouraging picture. 
Worst of all, for the moment there is no apparent alterna- 
tive. Politically, the choice seems to be Franco—OR! 
Economically, things were worse. In Barcelona the textile 
mills had no cotton. Everywhere there was a shortage of 
electric power because of a recurrent water famine. 
Transportation was deplorable. Spiritually, we found an 
air of discouragement that seemed to invade every sector 
of national life. The theatre, the press and literature exist 
only in name. 

Everywhere the ugly stamp of dire poverty contrasted 
sharply with the grand hotels and luxurious restaurants, 
the palaces of the rich or powerful. In Seville nearly fifty 
beggars accosted us in one afternoon. In Barcelona, out- 
side our hotel, we had seen one of the descendants of 
Murillo’s beautiful children, an amazingly lovely child, 
begging from us without so much as daring to raise his 
eyes. The most pitiful of all, however, were the people 
we found living in caves on the road to Toledo. It would 
be an insensitive traveler indeed who did not feel com- 
passion for these unhappy, helpless people, cut off, as it 
seemed, from the rest of the world and with no prospects 
of raising themselves by their own bootstraps. 

If there was one memory that stood out above all 
others as the result of our trip, it was that sense of 
Spain’s isolation from the rest of the world. The results 
of that isolation are felt everywhere and affect the prog- 
ress of the whole country. On all sides there is evidence 
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of backwardness. Obsolete trucks, buses, taxis and plea- 
sure cars are the rule. Railway rolling stock can only be 
described as quaintly ancient. The press is subservient 
to the state, and the result is deadly to the spirit. Inter- 
national news in what was once one of the world’s finest 
papers is now relegated to a few pages in the second half. 
It may have been coincidence, but every time we read 
the world news it consisted for the most part of slanted 
information regarding Spain’s troubles with the United 
Nations. Local news consisted mostly of eulogies of the 
government by its officials. 

While we were in Barcelona, Generalissimo Franco was 
making his first visit to Catalonia in three years. This, 
we thought, would present an opportunity to learn of 
popular sentiment. The reception accorded him by the 
people of that area was, we observed, decidedly cool. 
Newspaper accounts, in fact, headlined stories of vast, 
cheering crowds, roaring applause. When the Caudillo 
drove past our hotel, how- 
ever, the only person who 
cheered, as far as we could 
see, was the concierge, and 
we had a feeling he had been 
primed for this chore. More- 
over, no one was allowed 
to see the Caudillo from the 
hotel’s reception rooms on 
the second floor—apparently 
a precaution against a shot directed at the Chief of State. 

Although we talked to many people in Spain itself, 
and saw much of life and conditions, it was perhaps on 
the way back to Paris that we gleaned the most impor- 
tant information of all—the temper and outlook of the 
young people of Spain. Making arrangements for trans- 
portation to France was an experience in itself. Cook’s 
had told us we couldn’t get transportation from Madrid 
for at least six weeks. In fact, they wouldn’t even put us 
on their waiting list. The concierge at the hotel could 
not be bribed to take an interest in our plight. By plane, 
by train, by bus, our exit seemed to be blocked. Thanks 
to the legerdemain of an enterprising young Spanish 
travel agent, we finally did get out. We found ourselves on 
a special train, along with several hundred enthusiastic 
football rooters who were going to Paris to see their 
country engage in its first international match there since 
before the war. There was as much interest among them 
in getting beyond their country’s borders and seeing the 
outside world, we discovered, as there was in the game 
itself. To us it was surprising to learn, also, that today 
football far outstrips bullfighting in public interest. 

At first, when we saw how crowded the train was going 
to be, we shuddered at the thought of the long journey 
ahead. Despite the cramped quarters, however, the kind- 
ness, courtesy and generosity of our traveling companions 
soon made our fears vanish. A pleasant bond of friend- 
ship was struck with the young people, who insisted on 
sharing everything, even their food, with us. 

Most of the Spaniards on the train represented a good 
cross-section of the middle class: bank employes, clerks 
and government employes. One particularly interesting 
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conversation we had was with a young naval officer and 
his two friends, one of whom had gone to school in 
England and spoke English fairly well. All of them were 
pretty mad at the United States. We tried to listen to 
their complaints sympathetically and to clarify our own 
position in turn, but it was soon apparent that two 
wholly different worlds were trying to talk to one an- 
other. Even the most plausible statement seemed to have 
no meaning for them, unless preceded by abundant 
explanations. 

Some of the complaints—grudges, in fact—were most 
interesting. First of all—and this has been cleverly used 
for propaganda purposes by the Spanish Government— 
was the fact that we were failing to appoint an ambassa- 
dor to Madrid. “You claim to be champions of anti- 
communism,” they argued, “yet you must admit that this 
has not always been your policy. We, on the contrary, 
have always been sincerely its enemy.” . . . “You have 
an ambassador in Moscow; you refuse to send one to 
Madrid.” We made the best case we could for the Ameri- 
can position—which even to us is not convincing—but 
I’m afraid our Spanish acquaintances failed to grasp the 
logic, if any, of our policy. 

The next point they made was also pretty tough to 
handle. It was that, whereas Italy had been our active 
enemy during the war, that country was now the bene- 
ficiary of our aid via the Marshall Plan, while Spain’s 
textile mills were closing down for lack of cotton, and 
we refuse to extend any economic aid whatever. At a 
time when there was talk of assisting even Tito, this was 
a difficult position to justify. One of our friends con- 
tended that we were helping Italy because we feared it 
might fall into the lap of Russia, but that we considered 
Spain as definitely in our camp in case of hostilities with 
the USSR. “We are paying for being too sincere, really 
quixotic,” he said. 

One of their chief troubles concerned what they felt to 
be bitter opposition to Spain from the rest of the world. 
This feeling of enmity, they felt, was directed not only 
against their country but against every last Spaniard on 
the peninsula. It was difficult to convince them that 
though there may be antipathy in many places for the 
Generalissimo and what his regime represents, the senti- 
ments toward the Spanish people are, on the whole, those 
of good will and sympathy. 

There was one girl among our fellow travelers, who 
must have been about twenty-five. She belonged to the 
largest single group of rooters comprising the Bank of 
Spain contingent. She was the only girl from the Bank 
who had come, and she had done so in spite of strong 
opposition from friends and relatives. The courage it 
took to meet this opposition emphasized once more what 
we had already observed—the traditionalism of Spain 
and how difficult it is for customs to change in an 
atmosphere of isolation. Coming from South America, 
as we had, it was especielly interesting to make com- 
parisons. Certainly * the more progressive of these 
countries, a yor.g lady would have had met with no 
such oppos*'.on from family and friends if she wished 
to make a trip like this. 


Our companions told us of their problems—the low 
salary scales, the high cost of living, the lack of oppor- 
tunities for young people. It was obvious that they avidly 
desired contact with the outside world and hoped for 
understanding there of their difficulties. Our impression 
was that they wanted friendship with the United States, 
but were convinced that they must continue to stand 
apart, isolated and separated from all other peoples and 
all other lands. 

Among these young people we observed the same air 
of futility we had experienced in talking to another, 
earlier Spanish traveling companion, with whom we had 
made the rail trip into Spain from Italy. A distinguished 
and cultured Spaniard, about middle age, he was the 
head of one of the country’s largest trade associations. 
Speaking of his country, he said: “I go to church and 
see the renewed attendance at services, and I say to 
myself, many of these are the same people who not so 
long ago burned churches. Some years from now they 
will probably be burning them down again. Frankly, I 
am a Spaniard and my family has been for generations, 
but I must confess that the more I think of my country 
and my people the less I can visualize what is the solu- 
tion to our problem.” 

On all of them, old and young, the sense of isolation 
weighs heavy. Contact with the outside world, help for 
their economic situation, new ideas and techniques are 
their only salvation. What of our own part? 


THe Way Out 


If one considers the numerous adjustments, or sacri- 
fices, of principle that have been made by the United 
States, presumably in the interest of preserving peace, it 
is certainly not clear why we refuse to accredit an am- 
bassador to Madrid. This gesture is usually justified on 
the ground that we wish to avoid strengthening Franco. 
Exactly the opposite has been the result. Our policy has 
furnished him with the necessary propaganda ammuni- 
tion to play up the unjustifiable attitude of the outside 
world toward Spain and its people. The real issue—why 
he should remain in power indefinitely—is thus over- 
looked. 

As regards economic aid, our failure to extend assis- 
tance is not interpreted by the rank and file of Spaniards, 
despite what our policy-makers say, as antipathy to- 
wards the present Spanish Government. It is interpreted 
as a lack of friendship for the people and the country. 
There is small satisfaction in knowing that Spain and 
its people are suffering from an American policy that is 
accomplishing no useful purpose. 

Frankly, a concerted effort must be made to break 
down the prevailing atmosphere of isolation. A genuine 
two-way cultural and informational exchange is needed. 
At present, currency difficulties make foreign travel prac- 
tically impossible for Spaniards. Unless Spaniards of all 
ages and classes can once more establish contact with 
other countries, how can the people of Spain keep abreast 
of progress in other lands? How can they know what 
is lacking in their own? 

As a first step, there should be scholarships and fellow- 
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ships at some of our universities and other educational 
institutions. Exchange of persons in other fields would 
also prove invaluable. Unless concrete steps of this kind 
are taken, misunderstanding, resentment and antagonism 
will continue to breed and grow. Relations between 
Americans and Spaniards will continue to grow worse 


Pilgrim’s path 


in Britain 





H. W. R. Lillie 





Traveers FROM THE UNITED STATES, in 
planning the average trip abroad in the average year, 
would be almost sure to include Great Britain in their 
itinerary. Holy Year pilgrims, however, with the more 
particularly Catholic countries uppermost in mind, might 
be inclined to concentrate on the Continental points of 
interest and overlook the island nations. If they do, they 
will miss many shrines hallowed by past and present 
Catholic activity, and neglect many of the most heroic 
pages of the history of the faith. 

The pilgrim who does pass through England during 
the Holy Year will naturally make first for London. Here 
the central point of Catholic interest is Westminster 
Cathedral, a wonderful modern edifice built in Byzantine 
style. In the Cathedral the visitor will find the tombs 
of the Cardinal Archbishops and of Bishop Challoner 
(in St. Gregory’s Chapel). There also he may see the 
incorrupt body of an English martyr, Blessed John 
Southworth, which was discovered in recent years during 
some road excavations in France. 

London is fairly rich in memorials of the martyrs of 
penal times (the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). A 
visit should by all means be made to the Tower of London 
(there is a Guide published by the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety) near which St. Thomas More and many others suf- 
fered martyrdom. Father John Gerard, S.J., made a 
famous and dramatic escape from the Tower in 1597. 

Near the Marble Arch, at the mouth of Edgware Road, 
will be seen a metal triangle let into the roadway, show- 
ing the place where Tyburn gallows used to stand. Here 
many famous martyrs, including Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion, S.J., were put to death. Most of them were hanged, 
drawn and quartered after being dragged to the place of 
execution on a hurdle at the horse’s tail from Newgate 
Prison, now demolished. Nearby, a little way along the 
Bayswater Road, which forms the northern boundary of 
Hyde Park, is Tyburn Convent, noted for its collection 
of relics of the martyrs. 

Of the earlier, medieval, age, the memorials of 
Catholicism in London are numerous. Outstanding among 
them is’the shrine of St. Edward the Confessor at West- 
minster Abbey (his body is still there) and the Church 
of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn. The latter was 
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as the Spaniards retire further into their shell of isola- 
tion. Spain is part of the Western World. Its people are 
largely bystanders in the present tragi-comedy, helpless 
to alter the situation. To take their part in the building 
of the new world, they need our help. Some day, con- 
ceivably, we may need theirs. 





formerly the chapel belonging to the palace of the medie- 
val Bishops of Ely, and is the only pre-Reformation 
church in London which has returned to Catholic hands. 
It is now in charge of the Fathers of Charity. 

Should the visitor find himself in the neighborhood of 
Grosvenor Square, where stand the American Embassy 
and the newly erected statue of President Roosevelt, he 
will find, a few yards to the southeast, through Carlos 
Place, the famous Farm Street church, which celebrated 
its centenary on July 31, 1949 (Am. 3/26/49). During 
the recent war the noted mission was much frequented 
by American troops. Here Cardinal Manning was re- 
ceived into the Church, and Mother Janet Erskine Stuart, 
who later became Mother General of the Sacred Heart 
Nuns. Many another notable convert has also been 
“received” here, and many have been its other famous 
visitors. Gandhi is reported to have come once to the 
Farm Street church, and it is said that Disraeli came 
here frequently to listen to the Victorian preacher, 
Father Clare, S.J. The church was also the scene of Father 
Bernard Vaughan’s sermons, “The Sins of Society.” 

Within an hour or two of London the pilgrim will find 
many places of interest. Canterbury preserves the memory 
of St. Thomas a Becket. Though the shrine is gone, 
there is still to be seen the Martyrdom—the spot (marked 
by a small stone) in the floor of the north transept of 
the cathedral, where the saint was slain. St. Augustine’s 
Abbey contains the empty tombs of St. Augustine and 
his immediate successors. St. Martin’s, just a few hun- 
dred yards to the east, is the oldest church in England. 
Tradition has it that St. Augustine baptized King Ethel- 
bert in its font. St. Dunstan’s, at the other end of town, 
contains the head of another Thomas—St. Thomas More. 

In Sussex, at Mayfield, one can visit the Convent of 
the Holy Child, built on the site of one of the medieval 
palaces of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Its present 
chapel is actually the hall of the old palace. On the gospel 
side of the high altar is the tomb of an American, Mother 
Cornelia Connelly, foundress of the Holy Child Nuns. 
Outside the chapel will be seen the tongs with which, 
according to legend, St. Dunstan nipped the devil’s nose. 

There are other interesting places in Sussex—West 
Grinstead, for instance, near Horsham, where the light 
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before the Blessed Sacrament is said to have been kept 
burning without extinction right through the Reforma- 
tion. And there is Parkminster, near Partridge Green, the 
only Carthusian monastery in England. Of interest to all 
travelers is, of course, Arundel, the famous castle of the 
leading English Catholic layman, the Duke of Norfolk. 
Opposite the castle is the magnificent Catholic Church 
of St. Philip Neri, built by the late Duke. 

Outside of England proper, on the Isle of Wight, stands 
Quarr Abbey, built by the Benedictine monks of So- 
lesmes when they were driven out of France some fifty 
years ago. The church is a magnificent modern edifice, 
bizarre but beautiful. Here lived Dom Macquereau, the 
originator of the reform of plain chant. 

Downside Abbey, near Bath, with its magnificent 
church, should be included in the itinerary if possible; 
also Buckfast Abbey, in South Devon, near Totness. The 
later is a modern building erected on the remains of a 
medieval abbey, the work being done largely by the 
monks’ own hands. 

If the visitor can get down to Cornwall, near Mawgan, 
four miles from Newquay, he will enjoy the Carmelite 
Convent of Lanherne, an ancient manor house once be- 
longing to the Arundel family. The Carmelites (Teresians) 
have now been there over one hundred and sixty years. 
On the outside the building’s architecture is mostly of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Inside, parts of 
it date back to the twelfth. 

While the above are by no means all the points of 


. Catholic interest in southern England, it is likely that the 
-’ average pilgrim can visit no more in a brief trip. 


Traveling from southern England to the center, the 
visitor will want to stop in the Midlands, at Birmingham, 
to see the Oratory built by Cardinal Newman. Here he 
lived many years and here he died. The Cardinal’s grave 
is at Rednal, just outside the city. Well worth a visit, 
if time can be spared, is also the Cistercian Monastery of 
Mount St. Bernard at Charnwood Forest, the first monas- 
tery to be built in England since the Middle Ages. 

It is the north of England, however, which is today the 
busy hive of modern English Catholicism, and the gigan- 
tic new cathedral in process of erection at Liverpool is 
the symbol of it. If the visitor goes to Liverpool, he 
should not fail to see also the magnificent church of the 
Jesuits at St. Helens, Lowe House; or the famous relic, 
the hand of Blessed Edmund Arrowsmith, S.J., which is 
quite near by at the church in Ashton-in-Makerfield. A 
few miles east of Preston (which itself boasts a number of 
fine Catholic churches) lies Stonyhurst College, one of 
the most magnificent scholastic buildings in the country. 
It has a very long Catholic history. Here. at Stonyhurst 
and at Ushaw, a large seminary a few miles out of Dur- 
ham, you feel you are at the bedrock of the faith in 
England. 

Also in the northern part of the country, at York, 
and just near the railway station at Micklegate Bar, is 
the Bar Convent. Do visit it if you can. The community 
of nuns—the English Virgins—was founded in penal 
times by Mary Ward, and the convent possesses many 
precious relics of these times, including the hand of the 


York martyr, Blessed Margaret Clitheroe. The building 
itself dates from the penal days. 

As the journey continues, a stop should be made at 
Walsingham, in East Anglia, near King’s Lynn. The 
shrine of Our Lady at this place was destroyed during 
the Reformation, but the Slipper Chapel—a mile from 
the site of the shrine and the place whence pilgrims walk 
barefoot—still exists in Catholic hands. In medieval days 
Walsingham was one of the most famous shrines in 
Europe, and it is still a place of pilgrimage for Catholics. 
In 1948, heavy oak crosses were carried there in the 
spirit of penance from all over England. 

If the visitor has leisure for a visit to Wales, a short 
journey from Liverpool will take him to Holywell, where 
he will find St. Winifred’s Well. This is still a place of 
pilgrimage, and miracles occur from time to time. Until 
recent years it was in charge of the Jesuits. 

Also in Wales, near the southwest extremity, lies the 
Cistercian monastery of Caldey, on Caldey Island, a 
medieval structure rebuilt by some Anglican Benedictines 
thirty or forty years ago. Many will remember the sensa- 
tional conversion to the Church of practically the whole 
community. In recent years they have exchanged monas- 
teries with the Cistercians at Prinknash, Gloucestershire. 

Should the Holy Year pilgrim be able to continue as 
far as Scotland, the most striking Catholic edifices to 
visit are Fort Augustus Abbey, about thirty miles south 
of Inverness, and Pluscarden Abbey, a few miles east of 
Forres and about twenty miles from Inverness. Fort 
Augustus is a Benedictine monastery built on the foun- 
dations of an English military fort erected in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to overawe the Scots after the. 
1745 rebellion. Pluscarden is an old medieval Benedictine 
monastery recently handed back to the Benedictines by 
the Marquis of Bute. 

While in Scotland, if you take the eastward road from 
Pluscarden or from Forres, through Elgin and Fochabers, 
about three miles to the east of the latter you will pass the 
little Catholic church at Tynet, the oldest Catholic church 
in Scotland. Tynet’s small church was built in penal 
times and was once the possessor of many valuable relics, 
including a monstrance belonging to Mary Queen of 
Scots. The building stands humbly in the middle of a 
field, looking like an ordinary dwelling house. Some miles 
to the south, in Aberdeenshire, lies Scallan, where can 
be seen the remains of the seminary, erected in penal 
times, which was discovered and burned by the English 
soldiers after Prince Charlie’s defeat at Culloden in 1745. 

Great Britain is not large, by American standards, and 
it will not take much time to travel to the points of 
Catholic interest I have mentioned. American Catholics 
by their visits will enrich their own memories and ex- 
perience, and strengthen understanding of the island na- 
tions with which, in spite of some dark days past, we 
share a respect for religious freedom. 





(Rev. H. R. R. Lillie, S.J., is a curate at the famous Farm 
Street church in London, noted mission center, whose 
history was given to AMERICA readers by Douglas Newton 
in our issue of March 26, 1949.) 
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Who ride 
on white horses 





John G. Milhaven 





Tx SAD, FAT MAN with the cigar said: “When 
I was nine, I wanted to be a martyr. But it didn’t last; 
pretty soon I wanted to be a fireman again.” 

The stocky, red-faced man with the crew-cut tilted his 
chair further back until it reached the wall. The lean, 
gangling youth shifted his toothpick and stared blankly 
at the bulb in the ceiling. The sad, fat man spoke again: 
“You’d think the time would go slow.” 

In answer, a sparrow chirped sleepily outside. The 
man with the crew-cut jumped up and went over to the 
window. “It’s starting to get grey.” 

The youth gestured with his toothpick. “Tom, you 
know what this reminds me of? That hunting trip you 
took me on. I had never been outside the city in my life. 
I woke up around four that morning and just lay there, 
shivering, my stomach tied up in knots. I couldn’t be- 
lieve—I was almost afraid—this was the day. I was just 
a kid then.” 

“Way back three years ago.” The man at the window 
grinned. “Al, I’m glad you’re a man now. This is a 
different kind of hunting trip. It’s much shorter any- 
way; we just got to walk down the stairs and into the 
yard.” 

The third man stirred. For all his rotund homeliness, 
there was an almost tragic air about him, a note of weari- 
ness and ancient patience. 

“Well, this reminds me... 

“Gerry,” Tom broke in, “if you’re going to tell us 
once more how you outwitted Alderman Platt . . .” 

Gerry assumed an unperturbed dignity. “That is not 
the only story I know.” 

“I always suspected as much,” cried Al, “but I was 
never sure.” 

“Anyway, you don’t have to give the whole thing,” 
Tom said. “Start where you meet the alderman at the 
gas station.” 

“As I was saying, this reminds me of my dear, de- 
ceased mother . . .” Since no further remarks were made, 
Gerry proceeded complacently, “. . . when she brought 
forth my brother, Alexander.” 

“Pop was on the night shift that week, and Annie had 
the flu. So I was all alone in the hospital. You know: 
St. Luke’s on Grand. They put you in a little mausoleum, 
and you freeze the night through, till the baby comes.” 

“I think Gerry’s scared,” murmured Al to himself. 

“Sure, I was scared then, and I’m scared now. But I 
was proud as Pete then, and I guess that’s just the way 
I feel now.” 

“T don’t know what you're afraid of. It’s like pitching. 
Marty Krub is at the plate and the bases loaded. Your 
blood’s pounding a mile a minute, and your knees are 
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shoving each other for room. But they couldn’t get you 
off the mound for money or dynamite. You’re not 
scared.” 

Tom came over and sat on the edge of the table. “I 
don’t know about that. This is just like my wedding 
night. Maria and I managed to get all the guests out of 
the house except old Si Ollman. I had to help him down 
the street to his flat. 

“T walked back, with the stars like diamonds over- 
head, and the winter wind in my nostrils and lungs, say- 
ing over and over to myself, ‘You’re married now.’ My 
legs were so weak I could hardly walk straight.” 

“You're scared, too,” Gerry said. 

“I don’t know what you two are scared about. It’s the 
chance of a lifetime.” 

“And the Boss’ll be with us,” said Tom. “We can’t go 
wrong.” 

“Can you beat it!” Al grabbed Gerry by the shoulders. 
“Eye has not seen, you fathead!” He shook him fiercely. 
“Ear has not heard what you’re gonna hear.” 

“Maybe,” mumbled Gerry. 

“What do you mean, ‘Maybe’?” 

“Maybe we’re suckers. Maybe He’s just a prince in a 
fairy tale and maybe He just ain’t. Then all we get is 
worms and a stink and . . . lots of nothing!” 

Gerry’s lips quivered, as if he was going to cry. “I just 
thought of that, Tom. How do we know?” 

“You do, Gerry. That’s all.” 

“Yeah, I know, but maybe. . 
at the cold cigar butt in his hand. 

For a few long minutes, nobody said anything, until 
Al jumped up and began walking up and down. “Lord, 
you do want funny things at a time like this. I’d give my 
li...” he hesitated, then stumbled on quickly, “I’d give 
my life for a ham sandwich.” 

“And I'd give anything to talk one minute to Maria 
and the kids.” Tom looked around at the others. “But 
it’s too late for soft music. I think I want to pray.” 

Before Tom had finished speaking, Gerry had plumped 
down from the chair to his knees. His face was stripped 
of all trace of feeling or thought. Al and Tom followed 
him, all three leaning against the old table. 

As they began the Our Father, a door opened down- 
stairs, and steps were soon heard ascending. They had 
barely finished the first Hail Mary, when a key scraped 
in the padlock outside the door. 

Tom rose first and grinned weakly at the other two: 
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your name in the paper.” 


Al lifted one leg and stared intensely at Gerry’s plump 
figure, still kneeling numbly. “Ger, you’re sure gonna 
look funny with one of those nightgowns and palm 


branches.” 


Struggling to his feet, Gerry looked about with the 
same taut, expressionless face. He swallowed hard, but 
said nothing. Quickly he began to straighten his tie, 
neaten his coat, flick the ashes off his vest, brush back 


his hair. 


In a minute or two, the room was empty, the door half 
ajar. In a few minutes, a rifle volley crashed nearby, 
echoing briefly until silence came flooding back. In the 
room, a fly crawled on the cold cigar. From somewhere 
in the building, the warm smell of bacon and eggs floated 


into the room. A sparrow chirped sleepily outside. 


Easter Sunday 

Here is my indecision—here am I, 

Watching the slow, expanding pool of blue 
Upon the ragged carpet of the aisle; 

Just why my inconclusive gestures sigh 

Up to the Gothic arches as the hue 

Of painted glass upon the floor slides by 

I do not know—but I, 

Who neither can negate nor yet fulfill, 
Begin the solemn ritual anew. 


How came I, then, upon this place today 

From smoke-staled rooms where early sunbeams fret 
The morning’s quick repentance and the shell 

Of tortured slumber breaks, I cannot say. 

The birds were swift on April’s Sunday street, 
Plumed with the season’s suit of sober grey; 


“Gentlemen, this is the damnedest way I know of getting 





A tree in feather-spray 
Was silent in the park; before a cheap hotel 
A midnight figure mooched a cigarette. 


No fish upon a stone was there to tell, 
No sign to lead, no symbol designate 

A sacred grove under a sultry moon. 

I was not on a plain where Templars fell 
Nor bent of knee outside the Joppa gate; 


Nothing I knew of Chartres or Saint Michel. 
I felt the flying steel 

On Iwo’s beach under the blazing noon 
And heard the vicious guns reverberate. 


Dupe of three beasts within the darkened wood, 
I sought a guide to break the golden bough 

But saw no light upon the mountain throne; 
Blind as the hawk that rises with its hood 

I walked the stony path with lowered brow, 
Filled with concern about a heart that could 
Learn evil, sense the good, 

And stood at last all naked and alone 

Not knowing where to go, nor when, nor how. 


Your Primum Mobile, grave Florentine, 

Where earth was not, where all was infinite. 

And When was Now, as day the night, night day, 

You sensed but could not recollect, though seen. 

I who have found but sorrow and regret 

Seek in the shadowed silence of this shrine 

Your path to make it mine; 

I seek a tongueless language now to say, 

“Guide with your light, Oh God, these wayward feet.” 
EpwarpD O’GARA 








A pilgrim 300 years ago 
FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE 








By H. F. M. Prescott. Yale. 227p. $3.75 


Frater Felix Faber, who called himself 
F.F.F. for short, had a passion to go on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. A little 
wheedling was necessary to get permis- 
sion, but Friar Felix was a good 
wheedler. So, off he set one spring day 
of the year of Our Lord 1480, overland 
across the Alps and down to Venice, 
thence by pilgrim-galley to the goal of 
his desires. 

And what a venture pilgrimaging 
was in those days! The pilgrim had, of 
course, to take along his own provisions 
and so we hear frequent advice to the 
effect that one ought “hire a cage for 
half a dozen of hens or chickens to 
have with you.” Not only that, but the 
pilgrim traveled in danger of his life, 
as he penetrated the lands controlled 
by the Saracens. 

But Friar Felix was a hardy soul, 
and never, whatever the inconveniences 
and the dangers, lost his zest for new 





places or his interest in people. Nor 
did he lag in his determination to note 
down what seemed to him of interest. 

It is because he noted down and be- 
cause Mr. Prescott saw the charm of 
his observations—and preserves it in 
his translation—that we have here a 
delightful book. It is first of all a page 
of life right out of the Ages of Faith: 
every one of the pilgrims on whom the 
Friar comments was urged to make the 
arduous journey because of a sense of 
personal devotion to Our Lord. Second, 
there is a naiveté about the Friar’s 
observations which is really heart- 
warming. Much of it has to de with 
curious comments on natural history— 
reports of dragons in the deep, mon- 
strous storms, exotic native customs, 
and so on. And finally, delight springs 
from the Friar’s love for his fellows— 
a love that’s a little bit snoopy, but 
sincere and contagious. 

As a matter of fact, two pilgrimages 
are recounted by the Friar. He was so 
engrossed by what he had seen on the 
first trip, and so chagrined at having 
missed so much, that he set out all over 





BOOKS 











again several years later, with the same 
zest and the same chronicler’s keenness 
of eye. 

But don’t get the idea that F.F.F. 
was the Rabelaisian sort of monk. He 
is constantly devout and_ regular, 
though his sense of humor impels him 
to recount such episodes as that of a 
fellow priest-pilgrim getting a little 
tipsy and falling down the companion- 
stairs of the galley. These thumb-nail 
sketches of human nature in the fif- 
teenth century, and of human nature 
still human, though on devout pilgrim- 
age, are a great part of the book’s 
charm. 

The Friar’s own title for his diary 
was Evagatorium Fratris Felicis Fabri. 
Mr. Prescott remarks that “we may 
translate that as we will by ‘The Wan- 
dering,’ or ‘Rambling,’ or ‘Straying of 
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Brother Felix,’ or perhaps by ‘Friar 
Felix at Large.’” I believe that the 
quiet humor of the title will give a clue 
to what the reader will find in the book. 
If you are going to Rome for the Holy 
Year, this account of earlier pilgrims 
will fascinate you. And if you are, alas, 
staying home, you will still be fasci- 
nated in reading a first-hand account 
of the hardships of the pilgrimages and 
of the devotion that motivated them. 
Harotp C. GARDINER 


Light and confusion on 
democracy 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By Max Beloff. Macmillan. 261p. $2 


This small volume was prepared, ac- 
cording to the author, “to give some 
idea of the present stage in Jefferson 
studies for the benefit of English read- 
ers.” It is an easy little book to read. 
It tells the story well, with no attempt 
to “interpret” isolated fragments of 
Jefferson’s writings to make him an 
ardent advocate of modern measures 
which are at variance with his whole 
basic philosophy of government and of 
life. It could serve admirably to give 
American readers an understanding of 
the dominant influences in Jefferson’s 
life and the nature of his social philo- 
sophy. While these matters are not set 
forth in fulness of detail, there is 
enough here ‘to enable the general 
reader to understand and assess the 
many references to Jefferson which 
abound in current discussions. 

Jefferson’s position in the Southern 
aristocracy, his family wealth, his se- 
cure social position, his ownership of 
slaves, and the difference between his 
theory of education and the modern 
concept that each child is entitled to 
as much education as his natural en- 
dowments will allow him to absorb, are 
carefully set forth. That Jefferson’s con- 
cern was “not mass education but selec- 
tive education” and that his “impulse 
was civic and political, and not egali- 
tarian,” are points that are often missed 
in public discussions of Jefferson’s con- 
tribution to educational planning in 
America. 

Mr. Beloff’s statement (p. 124), “The 
argument . . . —that a government of 
delegated powers needs no Bill of 
Rights to limit its powers—did not car- 
ry weight with Jefferson,” could be mis- 
understood. Jefferson showed in his let- 
ters to Madison that he agreed that this 
statement was basically correct. Madi- 
son and Jefferson were in essential 
agreement with Wilson and Hamilton 
that the separation of powers between 
the State and Federal Governments 
was sufficient to keep the Federal 
Government from interfering with the 
freedom of the people or the authority 








of the States in the matters covered by 
the Bill of Rights, provided the impli- 
cations of this separation were under- 
stood and observed. But Jefferson did 
not trust the Federal Governments of 
the unknown future. He wanted a Bill 
of Rights ‘tas a text” by which to try 
the acts of any future Federal Govern- 
ment (Congress, President or Supreme 
Court) that tried to usurp the power of 
the people or of the State governments. 
It doubtless never occurred to him that 
some future Supreme Court (as in the 
McCollum case) would tear up the 
carefully worded “text” and substitute 
for it one of Jefferson’s own innocent 
figures of speech taken violently out of 
its context in a brief note of courtesy! 





Mr. Beloff makes no attempt in this 
volume to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge concerning Jefferson, and 
there is, consequently, nothing in the 
book that will be surprising to those 
who know Jefferson. But those whose 
knowledge of Jeffersonian doctrine has 
been gathered in the last decade from 
the propaganda speeches and releases 
of special pleaders can well profit by 
an hour or two with Mr. Beloff’s orderly 
and interesting narrative. 


J. M. O’NEILL 





AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
NATURAL LAW 





By Cornelia Geer Le Boutillier. Colum- 
bia University Press. 204p. $3. 


In the foreword of her book, Professor 
Le Boutillier speaks of “a cloudy con- 
cept called the essence of man.” Rather 
a surprising phrase, this, to turn up on 
the first page of a book on the natural 
law, and one apt to arouse a sense of 
foreboding in the reader’s breast. Be- 
fore the reader has progressed twenty- 
five pages, the foreboding has deepened 
into certainty. The essence of man, in 
this book, is indeed a cloudy concept. 

One might, in fact, say that the chief 
subject-matter of the book is a succes- 
sion of cloudy and ambiguous concepts. 
All the great thinkers who propounded 
natural-law theories were afflicted by 
them, it seems. Grotius, for instance, is 
confused, because he variously de- 
scribes the natural law as self-evident, 
as an expression of the will of God, 
and as flowing from man’s concern for 
society. Maritain, too, is confused, be- 
cause he conceives “personalist” society 
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as a society composed of persons whose 
dignity is anterior to society. As Pro- 
fessor Le Boutillier shrewdly remarks, 
“There is no guessing in what sense the 
dignity of persons might be anterior to 
society” (p. 95). No guessing, one sup- 
poses, short of reading what the man 
wrote, and trying to understand it. 

In a book which, from beginning to 
end, is an implicit confession of inabil- 
ity to understand what the natural-law 
philosophers are talking about, it is 
difficult to enter into detailed criticism. 
The fundamental flaw of the work is 
Professor Le Boutillier’s habit of re- 
jecting as “cloudy” and self-contradic- 
tory whatever she is unable to grasp. 

At the outset, the author apparently 
failed to realize that her basic dis- 
agreement with the natural-law philos- 
ophers is in epistemology, not in ethics. 
What she constantly assumes, without 
so much as a by-your-leave, is that it is 
impossible for the human intellect to 
know essentially what a human being 
is, and therefore to know what are the 
essential goods that develop and per- 
fect him. 

Allied to this is her notion that all 
natural-law theories are necessarily 
a-prioristic and purely deductive, and 
that any attempt to include an empiri- 
cal element in them is foredoomed to 
failure. For her, one gathers, the tra- 
ditional theories of natural law are all 
fundamentally on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury model, in which one took a purely 
abstract concept of human nature, and 
by deduction, without reference to ex- 
perience, derived a complete code of 
law from it. While it must be admitted 
that she quotes a sentence of Maritain’s 
(p. 98) which lends itself to this mis- 
interpretation, it is none the less cer- 
tain that that is not the scholastic the- 
ory of natural law. 

The first principle of the natural law, 
that good is to be done and evil avoided, 
is proposed in scholastic theory as self- 
evident, obtained by mere analysis of 
the concept of good. But this concept 
is derivable only from experience to 
begin with. Furthermore, as St. Thomas 
says (Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 94, 
a. 2), “on this first principle are found- 
ed all the other principles of the law 
of nature, so that all those things per- 
tain to the natural law, which practical 
reason naturally apprehends as human 
goods.” An appreciation of the signfi- 
cance of this statement, together with 
a study of the Thomistic doctrine on 
practical reason and the virtue of pru- 
dence, would show Professor Le Bou- 
tillier that there is ample room in the 
theory of natural law for the element 
of experience, adaptation and growth. 

From the author’s fundamental epis- 
temological error there also stems her 
insistence that the empirical and the 
absolute are irreconcilable in ethical 











theory. She rightly insists on the im: 
portance of history, of learning by ex: 
perience, of making allowance for de: 
velopment. But this, to her mind, pre- 
cludes having any absolute norms. 
Utility, as revealed by the pragmatic 
method, is the only allowable norm. But 
the useful, of course, is by definition a 
relative term, and refers to means, not 
ends. One must always ask, useful for 
what? To take utility as the ultimate 
norm of right and wrong, good and 
bad, is simply to exalt will over intel- 
lect—always a dangerous step to take. 
Professor Le Boutillier is confident that 
a society of men aiming at ends wholly 
determined by themselves and admit- 
ting no moral norm other than utility 
as demonstrated by experience would 
be democratic and respectful of human 
rights. Such confidence, this reviewer 
respectfully submits, is naive. 

One should also, no doubt, come to 
the defense of the good name of Aris- 
totle and protest that he was not a first 
cousin of Jeremy Bentham—but let it 
pass. Enough has been said to suggest 
that we have here a not-very-profound 
criticism of natural-law theories from a 
utilitarian point of view. It may be 
recommended to those who have some 
understanding of the doctrine of na- 
tural law and want to know what they 
will be up against when they try to 
explain it to the contemporary mind. 
Francis P. Canavan, S.J. 








Deadly sins, not the A-bomb 





THE FEAST 





By Margaret Kennedy. Rinehart. 308p. 
$3 


One of the less worthy characters sets 
the theme of this absorbing novel when 
he speculates that vengeance upon an 
evil world is stayed for the sake of the 
innocent, and Miss Kennedy follows 
through with an illustration of what 
happens when that moral insurance is 
allowed to lapse. On the evening that 
an overhanging cliff smashes down on 
Pendizack, an English seaside hotel, 
some of the staff and guests are up on 
the safe headland at a children’s party. 
The rest become the victims of what 
the local parson calls, with unwitting 
propriety, an Act of God. Pendizack is 
certainly a microcosm, and the seven 
deadly sins live there in delicate bal- 
ance with virtue at the foot of the cliff, 
giving the novel roots as far back as 
the parable of the cockle and the wheat, 
which is not mentioned, and the story 
of Lot, which is. Even on the surface, 
however, this is rich and lively fiction. 

Mrs. Siddal has turned her home into 
a hotel to educate her sons and support 
her husband in disillusioned indolence. 
Dick Siddal neglects even his mail, and 
a government warning that the cliff has 
been weakened by a wartime mine goes 
unheeded. Nancibel, the local help, 


senses the wrongness at Pendizack out 
of her own goodness, and Miss Ellis, 
the housekeeper from London, knows 
about it through envious prying. The 
Paleys, for one thing, live apart men- 
tally and spiritually in a small room. 
Sir Henry Gifford is repelled by his 
wife’s luxuriant invalidism and dis- 
tressed by his spoiled children. Mrs. 
Cove is a strange mother to her delicate 
girls, strictly rationed in everything but 
dreams. A sordid bond links the gross 
novelist, Anna, and her chauffeur, and 
wherever Canon Wraxton’s temper is, 
there is trouble for his repressed daugh- 
ter and the immediate neighborhood. 
It is no coincidence that, when the Cove 
children fulfill their unselfish dream of 
giving a feast up on the headland, not 
all of those who are invited put on party 
costume and climb up the hard road to 
attend. 

There is a measure of suspense in 
the fact that Pendizack has survivors, 
not named in the prolog which finds 
the Reverend Bott composing a funeral 
sermon after the disaster, but the novel 
is just enough of a tour de force to en- 
able the reader to anticipate the judg- 
ment. The excellence of the work lies 
in characterization—its variety, the 
realistic appraisal of motive, the easy 
blend of individuating notes and type 
significance. The interplay of so many 
lives in a week’s time suggests frag- 
mentary development, but there is no 











the story is recalled. 
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mechanical dovetailing, and Miss Ken- 
nedy’s spare style and knack for dialog 
keep the action tight and rapid. This is 
a view of modern life with clarity, sym- 
pathy and balance, and it is so ad- 
vanced as to point its moral with the 
deadly sins rather than with the atom 
bomb. Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 





WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? 





By Thomas Merton. Bruce. 190p. $2.50 
This is the biography of St. Lutgarde 
(1182-1246), a Cistercian mystic of 
Flanders whose privilege it was to be 
a forerunner of St. Margaret Mary in 
her consuming devotion to the suffering 
Christ. Were it not for the author’s 
name on the title-page, the majority of 
readers would hardly recognize What 
Are These Wounds? as another of 
Thomas Merton’s gifted works. The 
quality is excellent, but the subject- 
matter is far different from the type of 
outpouring found in The Seven Storey 
Mountain, according to which, after all, 
Merton is popularly judged. 

Mystical experiences defy translation 
into the language of everyday life, and 
the biographer of a mystic must sober- 
ly avoid prejudiced extremes. Hence, it 
is a most praiseworthy feature of this 
book that the author consistently quali- 
fies and explains expressions that might 
otherwise cause notable misunderstand- 
ing. 
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The early days of the Church 
described against the background of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The 
reader’s appreciation is enhanced by 
a brief, but necessary, explanation 
of the Roman World at the time of 
the Apostles. It is an interesting 
Presentation of main issues happily 
combined with a sufficient quantity 
of other useful information. The 
frequent interludes are an agreeable 
reminder that the Acés as a history 
of Apostolic times is a jewel of 
many facets. 

$2.75 
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However, inquiring readers, Catholic 
no less than non-Catholic, will find 
themselves questioning some of the tales 
told of St. Lutgarde. These reports are 
based on the Life written by Thomas 
of Cantimpré, a contemporary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Although Merton’s 
praise of Cantimpré faithfully repeats 
the judgment of Bellarmine and the 
1701 Bollandist account, Thomas’ Vita 
Lutgardis has been judged uncritical 
by modern standards of hagiography. 
It is a pity that no other primary source 
exists to act as an independent control 
confirming the exact facts of the saint’s 
life. 

A dogmatic theologian might ask for 
more preciseness in the author’s refer- 
ences to the nature of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. It is also unusual in 
modern terminology to speak of the 
Holy Spirit as the “Heart” of the Mys- 
tical Body. 

This reviewer was particularly im- 
pressed by the all-pervading quest for 
truth manifested throughout the book, 
and nowhere more explicitly than in 
Merton’s comment on Lutgarde’s sup- 
posed vision of Pope Innocent III in 
purgatory until the end of time: 

The fact that Innocent had to show 

himself extremely firm in defense 

of the Church against powerful 
temporal interests had, no doubt, 
aroused prejudices against him, 
and it is sometimes argued that 
perhaps some rumor, some echo of 
this enmity, had filtered into the 
convent and into the mind of St. 
Lutgarde and influenced her, with- 
out realizing it, in this vision. The 
mere fact that such a thing is not 
absolutely impossible is not enough 
to make us accept it as a valid 
supposition when the other mysti- 
cal graces in her life are so well 
authenticated. On the other hand, 
of course, genuine mystics have 
been mistaken in particular cases. 

How are we to judge, on the basis 

of one rather summary biography, 

seven hundred years after the fact? 

We cannot. 

Francis L. Firas, S.J. 





THE EVOLUTION OF OUR LATIN- 
AMERICAN POLICY 





By James W. Gantenbein. Columbia U. 
Press. 979p. $12.50 


In beginning the review of this rather 
large volume, it is well to state at 
once that James Gantenbein’s Evolution 
of Our Latin-American Policy is not 
a history of that policy. The author, 
an experienced Foreign Service Officer, 
has made a thorough compilation of 
the speeches and writings of Ameri- 
can statesmen who did form the policy. 
He has presented these source materials 
with no personal comments, in an effort 
to make available a completely objective 
presentation of facts. Though one might 
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cavil because the offering of sources is 
not complete (it could not be complete 
even in the space of almost a thousand 
pages), Gantenbein’s selection is well 
made. The entire field of U.S. Latin- 
American policy is liberally set forth 
from its inception, through the human 
records that must always be the basis 
of studies of this phase of American 
activities. 

To most of us, the book will be merely 
a supplementary volume of documents 
in Latin-American studies. As such, it 
is an extremely important contribution 
and very well done. It will be indis- 
pensable to any library that seriously 
concerns itself with Latin-American his- 
tory. Francis J. TIERNEY 





DREAMERS OF DREAMS 





By Holbrook Jackson. Farrar, Straus. 
283p. $3.50 


The late Holbrook Jackson was not, in 
the restricted sense, a literary critic at 
all. Although he dealt with literary 
materials, he did not, like the human- 
istic critic, evaluate that material in 
terms of any professed critical stand- 
ard, nor did he, like a “new critic,” in- 
tentionally set out to reveal the internal 
relationships of the work examined. The 
real insights provided by his best-known 
work, The Eighteen Nineties, grew out 
of his great personal knowledge of that 
period. That work has the liveliness of 
a memoir, yet, because he was writing 
for our times, he drew from his recol- 
lections not what would stir the memo- 
ries of fin de siécle survivors, but what 
would re-create the spirit of that period 
for us. Such works may not be literary 
criticism, but they are of great cultural 
value: they serve as the bridge between 
literary generations, they pave the road 
of cultural continuity. 

In such terms can the strength and 
the weakness of Dreamers of Dreams 
best be explained. Jackson is not near 
enough in time and spirit to the three 
Englishmen (Carlyle, Ruskin and Mor- 
ris) and the three Americans (Emer- 
son, Thoreau and Whitman) he exam- 
ines to treat them as contemporaries, 
but he is so much nearer to them than 
most of us who read him that we can 
feel the cultural distance of a hundred 
years measurably shorten. This should 
be particularly true for the recently 
matured reader who knows these six 
writers chiefly through anthology selec- 
tions. To such readers this book cannot 
be too highly recommended. 

Yet the subtitle, The Rise and Fall of 
19th Century Idealism, indicates that 
Jackson or his publishers desired an 
even wider audience, that the serious 
attention of the professional—be he 
teacher, historian or critic—was sought. 
And here Dreamers of Dreams will 


disappoint. The scholar hardly needs 
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this very readable approach to these 
writers. Rather, he will question the 
quotations taken out of context; he will 
wonder at the avoidance of the Oxford, 
the Pre-Raphaelite, the Chartist move- 
ments; he will be annoyed at the con- 
fusing of the Unitarian godfather of the 
Transcendentalists, William Ellery 
Channing, with his nephew and name- 
sake who was Thoreau’s companion. He 
will even worry whether Whitman 
hasn’t been forced into the volume 
willy-nilly and whether a treatment of 
Hawthorne or Melville might not have 
given the book more unity. 

But these are shortcomings of the 
work from the professional standpoint 
only; for the general reader I know of 
no more friendly, informative and per- 
suasive introduction to these classic 
figures. C. CarroLt Ho tis 





THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS 





By Thomas Merton. New Directions. 
32p. $.50 


“When those who love God try to talk 
about Him, their words are blind lions 
looking for springs in the desert.” The 
thought is Leon Bloy’s and the title 
derived from it aptly if obscurely intro- 
duces these poems from a contempla- 
tive’s notebook. For this is the compan- 
ion volume to Seeds of Contemplation, 
as A Man in the Divided Sea was the 


coin reversed of The Seven Storey 
Mountain. In his essay, “Poetry and 
the Contemplative Life,” Thomas Mer- 
ton has already explored the difficulties 
and the contradictions of both voca- 
tions: the contemplative’s love of si- 
lence, the poet’s need to communicate. 
At whatever cost to the monk’s tran- 
quillity, religious obedience has solved 
the dilemma and bidden the rapt shep- 
herd speak. 

In this booklet, written out of the 
experience of prayer, are seventeen 
poems; it is Merton’s slenderest sheaf 
to date, and only the last poem men- 
tion’s Merton’s priesthood: 


Great Christ, my fingers touch 
Thy wheat 

And hold Thee hidden in the 
compass of Thy paper sun. 


By comparison with his two previous 
books of poems, The Tears has less 
passion, because of more patience; less 
self-examination because the figure of 
Christ looms larger in this apocalypse. 
Obscurity has diminished too, and 
though the reader may find some 
thoughts that require unraveling, they 
are caused not by the crotchets of tech- 
nique but are inherent, as Eliot says of 
the Quartets, in the poet’s subjects. 
There is the same unique mingling of 
metaphors from the Ohio Valley and 
the names and places of the Bible; the 
same just and immaculate perception of 
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relations which is never far-fetched, 
though the image be sought on the 
uttermost coasts of analogy. 

Poets, Auden candidly admits, write 
only for other poets; if the materials of 
the poet’s craft are self-conquest, scrip- 
tural reminiscence and the quest for 
God, his audience will be further re- 
duced. Yet Thomas Merton is the best 
religious poet of the "forties, or at least 
a peer among three. If his poetry finds 
only a vertical popularity and not the 
wide horizontal fame of his prose, it is 
still his more eloquent and more en- 
during utterance. And if writing is only 
an irksome sideline, what the glory of 
his larger concern must be, the friends 
of this uncommonly generous young 
monk can only surmise. It is a merciful 
disposition of Providence that we are 
not all poets. It is a tragedy—the only 
one, Bloy says—that we are not saints. 

FraNcIs SWEENEY 





ST. THOMAS AND THE WORLD 
STATE 





By Robert M. Hutchins. Marquette Uni- 
versity Press. 53p. $1.50 


From two of his major interests—Thom- 
ism and world government—Robert M. 
Hutchins has fashioned the Aquinas 
Lecture for 1949. The thesis of his little 
book is that St. Thomas’ concept of what 
the Scholastics call a “perfect society” 
—which also happens to be God’s ulti- 
mate ideal for the human community— 
implicitly calls for a world state. A per- 
fect society is one which is “sufficient 
unto itself to procure the necessities of 
life.” Among these necessities is the in- 
ternal and external peace which con- 
tributes so much to man’s physical and 
moral development. Peace of this sort 
is unattainable, even with relative per- 
manence, by the modern national state. 
Only a world-wide authority can turn 
the trick—and there are places where 
Thomas, following Augustine, even 
hints at this explicit conclusion. Again 
the saint makes it clear that the human 
community cannot be governed by the 
natural law alone; “positive” law is 
needed. Implicitly, then, he is stating as 
needful in our day a world state, an in- 
ternational society equipped with com- 
petent legislative, judicial and coercive 
organs. 

Catholics have long been aware, 
Hutchins continues, of the need for 
world government; popes, bishops and 
individual scholars have urged it as an 
ideal. The reservation which they seem 
to make in favor of “respecting national 
sovereignty” should be understood in 
part as an application of the principle 
of subsidiarity—here to be implement- 
ed by a federal form of international 
government—and in part as an appeal 
that the world state be established not 
by force but by consent. True, Catholics 
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Church will carry on, come what may; 
but theirs is still the obligation of seek- 
ing to make their principles operative 
in a peaceful temporal establishment 
which redounds to the moral improve- 
ment of men and to the more rapid ex- 
tension of the Mystical Body. If the 
particular blueprints of others do not 
accord with their principles, let them 
frame their own plan of unity. 

The general argument is familiar to 
Catholic students of politics. Hutchins 
sets it in sharp focus, and with it points 
a Catholic obligation. To many the 
world state seems a too-distant goal, the 
path to which is so obstructed that talk 
now will do no good; and it may be 
that atomic disaster will confirm their 
view. But suppose that time is granted 
to us; should it not be put to use? 

JosepH C. McKenna, S.J. 
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Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified: He is risen, He is not here; 
behold the place where they laid Him. 


Now at last Paul has been graduated 
from bed to a wheel chair. But unless 
there is a miracle, he will not run and 


jump as he used to. In one way it seems 


only a moment until we shall see him 


standing as tall and straight and sup- 
ple as a young tree, or moving from 
place to place more swiftly and surely 
than the birds fly. 


can have their confidence that the 


Paul is the ten-year-old son of dear 
friends of ours. As distance is measured 
in miles, he is far away from :hem now, 
because he was sent to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, for treatment for the effects of 
polio. But in all the things that matter 
most, he is closer to all of us than ever 





before. He is closer in the communion 
of suffering and sorrow and sacrifice 
which makes all men kin. He is closer 
in Christ. 
Before this happened, Paul was like 
any other boy of his age. Life he took 
for granted; health he took for grant- 
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ed; strength and agility he took for 
granted. 

He took for granted the warmth of 
the sun, the wetness of water, the silver 
sparkle of stars in the night sky. 

He even took God and man for grant- 
ed; the heroic romance between them; 
the Redemption which cost the life of 
the God-man. 

Then suddenly he was called upon to 
share in that work of redemption; to 
sacrifice himself to save others; to fill 
up in his own body, as St. Paul did, 
what is wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ. 

Paul at first did not realize that he 
had been summoned into the front 
ranks of the army of God. He was very 


young; and to find himself stricken al- 
most motionless was blindingly bewil- 
dering. “Why?” he asked, as every one 
else has asked to whom anything of 
the kind has ever happened. “Why?” 

In due time there came to his heart 
the whispered answer. Then Paul was 
transformed. 

There came the day when his mother, 
visiting him in the hospital, put forth 
her hand to rub his itching nose, and 
was startled when he said to her, “No, 
Mommie, don’t scratch it. I want to 
offer that up to Jesus, too.” Then Paul’s 
father and mother knew that their son 
had become, almost overnight, not 
merely a man, but a great man. He had 
been selected and elected for holiness. 
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He had been chosen for membership in 
the Company of Christ, which forever 
will escort and accompany the King of 
Kings. 

Out of eternity and infinity the finger 
of God had moved into time and space 
and unerringly touched Paul. He was 
to carry the Cross with the Master. He 
was to share the sufferings which saved 
the world. And if he was to descend 
into the darkness with God Incarnate, 
then certainly he was to rise into the 
Light with Him. 

The doctors and nurses at Warm 
Springs are noblemen and noblewomen. 
They are true to the Oath of Hippo- 
crates. Tenderly they labor to restore 
movement to Paul’s arms and legs. 

He will probably not run and jump 
as he did, not in this life. But in the 
other life, which—distant though it may 
seem—is just around the corner from 
all of us, he will be taller than the 
trees and swifter than the birds. 

And the most mysterious and won- 
derful thing about it all is that he is as 
happy as a lark. The picture we have 
of him on our mantel, right beside the 
Berta Hummel figure of the Christ 
Child, shows him smiling a glorious 
smile. JoserH A. Breic 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE, by George 
Bernard Shaw, presented at the 
Bleecker Street Playhouse by a group 
of stage-struck young people who col- 
lectively call themselves On Stage, is 
the author’s most brilliant drama, next 
to Saint Joan. That is not to say it is his 
second- or even fifth-best play. It is 
beyond quibble a good play—an enter- 
taining, an exciting play. But it is a 
display of intellectual skyrockets and 
Roman candles, rather than, as the title 
suggests, a bright beacon warning us 
of spiritual and social danger. 
Although the play was completed in 
1916, it was not produced until after 
World War I, when it was generally 
accepted as a microcosm of a civiliza- 
tion dissolving in moral and _ social 
chaos, while the people with sufficient 
intelligence to avert the disaster wasted 
their time in frivolous love-making and 
other vanities. It was pertinent topical 
drama, for the time was later than even 
Shaw thought. It would also be quite 
as pertinent today, if the implied mean- 
ing of the drama, the macabre spectacle 
of people dancing in the shadow of 
death, were not deluged by a tumultu- 
ous flood of Shavian humor. Shaw, un- 
questionably a master of dialectical 
drama, seems in this instance to be hav- 
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ing so much fun dissecting the motives 
and eccentricities of his characters that 
he neglects to drive home the point of 
his Jeremiad. 

On Stage, obviously operating on a 
limited budget, has given the play an 
adequate production. The performance, 
while not distinguished, maintains a 
rather high level of professional com- 
petence. Milton Sells, Hariot Hart and 
Beatrice Arthur, as the patriarchal 
Captain Shotover and his fascinating 
daughters, are effective in their roles, 
while Conrad Dane is convincingly jit- 
tery as a business tycoon whose ego is 
deflated. The smartest performance, 
perhaps, is that of William Palmer, as 
a failure without excuses or regrets. 
Frank Cosaro’s direction would be bet- 
ter if less mugging were permitted. 
Robert Ramsey designed the sets. 

I gather from the playbill that future 
On Stage productions will include 
works by Yeats, Henry James and 
Thomas Mann, all of whom are too 
rarely represented on the commercial 
stage. Lovers of good drama will 
doubtless feel as grateful as I am 
for my first look at Heartbreak House, 
except between covers. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS. 
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CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN. Frank 
Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey’s comic-nostalgic account of life 
with father and mother twenty-five 
years ago was published near the tail- 
end of-a much belabored literary trend. 
What set their book apart was sheer 
force of numbers—there were twelve 
little Gilbreths—and the fact that both 
their parents were industrial engineers 
(efficiency experts) who brought the 
techniques of their profession to bear 
on their king-size problems of home 
management—with highly original re- 
sults. The Technicolor movie derived 
from these reminiscences contains most 
of the proven ingredients for success- 
ful popular entertainment—slapstick 
comedy, babies, dogs, adolescent rebel- 
lion, parental eccentricity, ludicrous 
fashions, puppy love, happy marriage, 
sentiment, pathos, etc., with the whole 
gamut liberally seasoned with hokum 
and general high spirits. None of it 
gets far beneath the surface, and a 
tendency to highlight specialized in- 
cidents almost to the point of burlesque 
and neglect everyday occurrences 
rather distorts its picture of family life. 
However, in its particular sphere of ar- 
tificial comedy-drama it is very good 
fun and its handsome production and 


the performances of Clifton Webb, 
Myrna Loy and Jeanne Crain sustain 
the mood nicely. (20th Century-Fox) 


CAPTAIN CAREY, U. S. A. Alan 
Ladd, as brave as ever in his latest 
tailored-to-measure vehicle, plays an 
ex-OSS officer on a personal, one- 
man blitzkrieg. He turns up in post- 
war Itay determined to identify the 
traitor responsible for his wartime cap- 
ture and for the death of a buddy. He 
is also presumably looking for a high- 
born Italian girl with whom he was in 
love. The girl (Wanda Hendrix) proves 
not only to be alive but also to be mar- 
ried to an urbane and mysterious count. 
Ladd’s efforts to track down the villain 
involve a lot of conventional excite- 
ment, several sudden deaths and some 
red herrings neatly planted to keep 
the outcome in doubt. Despite this, 
adults with any experience in the ways 
of stock melodramas headed toward a 
romantic happy ending should have no 
difficulty spotting the culprit early and 
predicting his ultimate fate. (Para- 
mount ) 


NANCY GOES TO RIO. Against some 
distressingly unreal painted backdrops 
of Rio, MGM unreels another of its 
typically lavish Technicolor musicals. 
The plot, which served Deanna Durbin 
ten years ago and has been used in the 
meantime for Donald O’Connor by 
merely inverting the triangle, consists 
of an unwieldy collection of cross pur- 
poses which are ultimately resolved to 
everyone’s satisfaction. A musica] com- 
edy star (Ann Sothern) and her nearly 
grown daughter (Jane Powell) are in 
unwitting competition for the same 
stage role and also for the affections of 
the same man (Barry Sullivan). In 
addition (and also unwittingly) the girl 
creates the impression that she has a 
serious personal problem. Her sup- 
posed secret grief was interpreted in 
earlier versions of the story simply as 
a blighted romance. In this film, how- 
ever, her solicitous and horrified elders 
are made to believe that she is preg- 
nant. Perhaps this was intended to give 
a note of sophistication to the picture’s 
elementary level of comedy but it lends 
instead what adults are likely to regard 
as an aura of extreme bad taste. Car- 
men Miranda, in two brief appearances, 
is a definite bright spot. The rest of the 
music is fair to middling. 


BUCCANEER’S GIRL is a simple- 
minded, muscular and _ occasionally 
musical Technicolored tale about a 
Robin Hoodish gentleman pirate (Phil- 
ip Friend) and the lass (Yvonne De 
Carlo) who loved and won him though 
she was no lady. It is worth mentioning 
only as containing a good example of 
the oft-recurring heroine whose con- 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Publications 





EPISODE GN BEACON HILL 
By Rev. L. J. Gallagher, S.J. 


A fascinating story of Boston high society, 
dealing with the fusion of two cultures, the 
Yankee and the Gaelic, resulting in the 
a of the ideal American citizen. 
et 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. The Mass in English for the 
entire year. A history of the Church in each 
of the 48 States, with illustrations and sym- 
bols. Catechetical and liturgical instructions. 
Completely cross-indexed for easy use. 1382 
pages, 4x6%. Cloth $4. Red edges $6.50 
Gold edges $7.50. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. Timely 

counsels for the teen-age girl, together with a 

complete book of prayers and devotions. 680 

pases, one. Im. Lea. $3.25. Lea. . 
or. $8. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. A book of 
guidance for the Catholic young oe together 
with a complete prayerbook, Mass prayers and 
the Ordinary of the Mass. 782 pages, Mie t 
Im. Lea. $3.50. Gold edge $4.50. Lea. $5.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston . Chicago . Cincinnati . San Francisce 





NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


Life of Blessed Dominic Savio, GOD’S 
TEENAGER, 15 year old new Beatus, beati- 
fied March 5, 1950. Single copies 20c. 
Order—Salesian Oratory, East Boston, Mass. 


Catholic lady teacher, experienced in foreign 
travel, offers sympathetic, competent com- 
panionship to incapacitated or elderly person 
on summer Holy Year trip. Expenses 
and small salary. Please write care of 
AMERICA 


MISSIONARY PRIEST $s sstruggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamosn, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


























Traymore Hore. 


MIAMI BEACH 
=~ DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th St 









POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Private Beach . Cocktail Lounge 
Social Staff . Continental Dining Room 
Low Spring and Summer Rates 
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DELAWARE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


ARCHMERE— 








FLORIDA 








BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Techpic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 
Address: The Dean 


RANWELL— 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, oi. 
ranwell Sehool, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 

















COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
+ 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 











REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Arte—Business—Home Economics 
Pre-medical 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 











NEW JERSEY 











COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THB SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








PENNSYLVANIA 














MARYLAND 


NEW YORK 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrer 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diplomas are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing as a major subject. Teacher Training 
course offered in all degrees. Many advantages 
incident to residence in a capital city. 

For particulars address the Registrar 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

IVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 





THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


7 DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 
should be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT BY 
JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address 
THE REVEREND DEAN 





ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Department. Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 

Address: The Directress 


VERMONT 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 

















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebeo City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Fally Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 

Girls — 151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 

Dean of Junior College 
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duct leads the objective spectator to 
conclude that she is a fallen woman but 
whom the script writer saves from 
moral judgment by suppressing or al- 
tering a few unalterable facts and giv- 
ing a fairly respectable title such as 
“cafe entertainer.” For adults this is 
probably a harmless if indelicate con- 
vention when applied to _ escapist 
stories. The havoc it can play with 
serious themes is practically unlimited. 
(Universal-International ) 
Mora WALSH 





PARADE 











IF LONGFELLOW WERE LIVING 
today— 

(SceNE: The poet answers the tele- 
phone in his study.) 

Voice (coming over the wire): Mr. 
Longfellow, this is Harry Gils, of the 
Daily Globe. We'd deeply appreciate a 
short interview for tomorrow’s paper. 
Longfellow: Very well, Mr. Gils. I’m 
happy to oblige. 

Gils: Many thanks, sir. May I ask what 
is your hobby, sir? 

Longfellow: My favorite relaxation is 
this—when the day is done and the 
darkness falls from the wings of Night, 
I like to have a dear one read a poem 
to me. 

Gils: Any particular poem? 
Longfellow: No, just any simple and 
heartfelt lay, by a poet who caught the 
stir of wonderful melodies in his soul. 
As I sit and listen, the night becomes 
filled with music and the cares that in- 
fest the day fold their tents like the 
Arabs and as silently steal away. 

Gils: Sounds like a fine hobby. Speak- 
ing of poems makes me think of books. 
How do you explain the great number 
of religious books which have become 
best sellers lately? 

Longfellow: Perhaps the bloody wars 
of the twentieth century have awakened 
people; made them see that life is not 
an empty dream and that the grave is 
not its goal. Perhaps, multitudes now 
realize that “Dust thou art, to dust re- 
turnest,” was not spoken of the soul. 
Gils: Another question, sir. I have 
heard that you often stand on the 
bridge at midnight. 

Longfellow: Ah, yes; and, oh, the flood 
of thoughts that come o’er me as I 
stand there and gaze at the wave and 
the sky. 

Gils: One more question, sir. What do 
you think of the A-bomb, the H-bomb 
and the X-bomb? 

Longfellow: Mr. Gils, I ceaselessly ask 
myself—is it, O man, with such dis- 
cordant noises, with such accursed in- 


struments as these that you drown Na- 
ture’s sweet and kindly voices, and jar 
the celestial harmonies? 

Gils: These bombs are really awful. 
Longfellow: Mr. Gils, were half the 
power that fills the world with terror, 
were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, given to redeem the 
human mind from error, there were no 
need of arsenals and forts. 

Gils: I think you have something there, 
sir. 


Longfellow: Let us cling to the hope 
of peace. Let us all return to Christ, 
who stilled the wave. Let us pray, pray 
for peace, for the day when, like a 
bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, we 
may hear once more the voice of Christ 
say “Peace! Peace!”—for the day 
when no longer shall the blast of war’s 
great organ shake the skies, but beau- 
tiful as songs of the immortals the 
melodies of love shall arise. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Catholle Comp, 
Boys 7-18, In 
White Mts., N.H. 
Separate Junior 
_ Private 
water 


basketball, baseball, football, boxing, go 
movies, nature study, camping trips to Canada and — 
laundry, riding, necessary tutoring included in fee of 
$275. Scholarships available. Annual pilgrimage to 
the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. nurse. Chris- 
tian — No hay fever. Half-season enrollments 


accepte 
Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 





TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poco- 
nos. 800 acres on private lake, 3 
hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Superbly equipped. Rid- 
ing, golf, swimming, sailing, 
canoeing, aquaplaning, archery, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos" 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 





Merryelande 


in the Loblolly Pines 
ST. GEORGE ISLAND, MARYLAND 


Ae miles so. of Washington, near Chesapeake 

Water sports—Crafts—Dramatics—Land 

eae Supervision, Sisters of the Holy 
Crose—13th year. 

Director—601 E. Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 


Rate $250 June 22-Aug. 16 Phone LI. 3-3747 

















CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


@ On beautiful Lake Dunmere. 
@ Established 13 years. 
@ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
@ All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
@ Directed and Supervised by owner. 
@ Season—June 28 to August 23. 
@ Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write today for booklet o—_ 
CAMP BREBEUF In pictures wi 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 








—__— CRAN WELL —— 


A Catholic Camp for boys 7-16 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally located in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 
turing riding, swimming, golf. gy 9-hole 
course. Also baseball, tennis, crafts, 

trips. Altitude 1,250 ft., 140 miles from a Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 

Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
51st SEASON 
$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month 


(Boys) 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS — Ages 6 to 16—GIRLS 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS—30th Season 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-Week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
For Booklet Write 

JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 —If no answer Cal UNion 5-7178 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 
30th SEASON 
$225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


(Girls) 
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1 year, only $2.00 


2 years, $3.50 
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write today to 


403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.’ 


A monthly magazine published 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 








WE 
WOULD LIKE 
TO MEET 


YOu 


... at the 
AMERICA PRESS 
BOOTH 


‘en 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
(New Orleans, La.) 


BOOTH B-61 


April 11th 
Through the 14th 
ee @ 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL WEEK 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, New York 














BLACKFRIARS’ GUILD 


RE-OPENING AFTER EASTER 


“ARMOR 
OF LIGHT” 


THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE 
by Father Urban Nagle, O.P. 


REOPENING: MONDAY, APRIL 17 
PLAYING EVERY NIGHT 


(Except Wednesdays) for THREE WEEKS 


TICKETS—Orchestra, $2.40 and $1.80; 
Balcony, $1.20 (incl. Tax) 
Special Rates for Groups of 20 or More 


For Reservations Call: Circle 7-0236 
THE BLACKFRIARS’ GUILD 


316-320 West 57th St. N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
NU NMRN f 
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Reinforcements 

Epiror: A less competent anti-Blanshard 
critic than the “personable, _ brilliant 
Father Hartnett” (Time, 3/6) may be 
grateful for the support of a review in the 
scholarly (Jewish) Commentary (August, 
1949) and a rejoinder by the same author 
(Will Herberg, March, 1950). Though 
Mr. Herberg is himself not uncritical of 
certain Catholic policies, he finds Blan- 
shard an obvious phony: 

... Mr. Blanshard’s work . . . is per- 
meated with anti-Catholic bias and is 
vitiated by a secularist-statist philoso- 
phy that, in this reviewer's opinion at 
least, is far more dangerous than any- 
thing in American Catholicism to 
which the book (American Freedom 
and Catholic Power) calls attention. ... 

His perfervid nationalism and stat- 
ism make it hard for him to grasp 
how any person genuinely devoted to 
democracy can nevertheless contend 
that there is a higher law in the name 
of which the dictates of the state may 
be disallowed if these dictates are felt 
to come into conflict with obedience 
to God. . . . To me, on the contrary, 
this attitude seems not only intelligible 
but thoroughly in line with the best 
of democratic tradition, which has 
always rejected the pretensions of the 


state to a monopoly of social and cul- 
tural life. 


Mr. Herberg in the March issue ably de- 
fends his August review against an anony- 
mous critic, declaring that Blanshard’s 
book “does display vulgar anti-Catholicism 
on almost every page.” 

My own researches show Blanshard an 
acknowledged Socialist (New Republic, 
10/7/31, p. 209) who left that party only 
because it had no political future (World 
Tomorrow, 9/28/33, p. 531). He favored 
scrapping the Constitution of the United 
States (Forum, August, 1935, p. 69), and 
thought consistently enough “that the 
Communists are doing valuable work in 
this country. .. .” (Christian Century, 
10/19/32, p. 1273). 

J. E. Coocan, S.J. 
Director, Department of Sociology 
Detroit, Mich. University of Detroit 


Service by suffering 

Epiror: The article written by Father 
Duff, “Murder comes to our town” (Am. 
1/21/50), still has me thinking. 

We have yet to put our complete trust 
and faith in God, He who has undergone 
all sufferings. How better can -we serve 
God than by offering our sufferings to 
Him? Be it the will of God, let us with 
open arms welcome any pain He wishes to 
send. 

Congratulations to Father Duff on his 
fine contribution to the discussion of 
“mercy-murder.” 

Mount Vernon,N.Y. Rrra AVALLONE 
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Faith plus good works 

Epitor: AMERICA, accorded a hearty wel- 
come in our home every week, was greeted 
with greater interest and attention last 
week because of the short piece by our 
friend and fellow-townsman, John Cleary 
(Am. 3/18). His apology for “The unin- 
formed good Catholic” could have only 
what I consider the good effect of lessen- 
ing the embarrassment of all of us who do 


not know the details of our faith as we. 


should. 

May I add, for the information of your 
readers, that for many years Mr. Cleary 
himself has devoted his talents to the pro- 
motion of charitable and devotional or- 
ganizations in the Church. 

Joun M. Connor 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ceiling on farm subsidies 
Epitor: Waiving all political connotations, 
it would seem that the primary purposes 
of farm-price-support programs are 1) 
preservation and protection of small farm- 
ers (the family farm) and 2) ensuring 
an ample food supply for the nation, both 
in quantity and diversity. 

If this is so, and the production of 
fantastic incomes for opportunistic large- 
scale “farmers” at public expense comes 
as an undesirable by-product, would it 
not be well to provide the subsidy (either 
under the Brannan plan or the present 
system) only for farmers operating under 
a certain ceiling? Such a ceiling could 
be set according to income or acreage. 

Chicago, IIl. Leo MALLOY 


They say the nicest things 

Epitor: May I say in passing that I am an 
AMERICA enthusiast? The pamphlets 
which I am requesting to pass on to two 
other persons in the educational field 
(Federal Aid to Education, by Robert C. 
Hartnett, S.J.) have clarified my thinking, 
as do the many fine articles constantly ap- 
pearing in AMERICA. 

MARGUERITE CHARTIER 
Danielson, Conn. 


Eprtor: I believe AMERICA to be the very 
best Catholic journal that I have ever had 
the good fortune to read. 

Boston, Mass. James B. VALLELY 


Epitor: I have come to depend so much 

on your magazine for the truth that I 

would not want to get along without it. 
Bismarck, N. D. Acnes STELLER 


Epiror: May I take this opportunity to 
say that AmeRIcA is wonderfully informa. 
tive and readable these days? 

St. Mary’s, Kansas. F. Coco, S.J. 











